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ARGUMENT 


Festus  is  not  a  Roman  emperor,  nor  the  Bishop  of  Antioch: 
he  is  anybody  or  nobody.  His  pilgrimage  is  not  real:  it  is 
imaginary.  It  is  a  cerebral  adventure,  of  which  the  motive  is  a 
desire  for  knowledge. 

Festus  conceives  himself,  to  begin  with,  as  a  conqueror  with 
nothing  more  to  conquer.  But  there  remains  yet  to  be  con¬ 
quered,  after  all,  the  world  of  himself;  and  into  this  world 
he  resolves  to  set  forth  anew.  .  .  .  Will  he,  perhaps,  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  pastoral  life  of  seclusion  and  meditation?  He  will 
plant  beans,  and  grow  with  them  out  of  the  darkness.  But  he 
is  teased  by  the  thought  that  there  may  be  other  things  in  the 
world  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  missed.  His  alter  ego, 
in  the  shape  of  an  old  man,  lays  the  prospect  of  further  expe¬ 
rience  and  understanding  pleasingly  before  him,  and  Festus 
finds  himself,  like  his  beans,  growing  upward  into  a  universe 
of  dimensions  unexpectedly  vast. 

His  first  prepossession  is  with  the  possibility  of  mere 
power,  power  of  the  temporal  sort.  Half  way  measures  do 
not  satisfy  him,  and  it  is  not  long  before  he  is  conceiving  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  Roman  emperor  of  the  most  imperial  hue.  To  his 
surprise,  power  of  this  kind  does  not  provide  him  with  the 
little  key  which  unlocks  the  secret  of  the  universe.  Mortality 
seems  to  be  inconsiderate  of  empires,  and  Festus  begins  to 
wonder  whether  spiritual  power  will  offer  a  solution. 

He  converses,  therefore,  in  imagination,  with  Confucius  and 
Buddha  and  Christ,  even  with  Mephistopheles,  in  an  effort  to 


reach  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  world  of  person¬ 
ality  with  which  he  finds  himself  so  astonishingly  provided. 
But  the  remarks  of  these  sages  throw  little  light  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  which  is  himself.  His  interest  in  gods  and  in  the  eternal 
feminine  seem,  distressingly,  to  be  almost  identical.  It  occurs 
to  him  that  the  possibility  of  knowledge  is  itself  limited:  that 
knowledge  is  perhaps  so  conditioned  by  the  conditions  of  the 
knower  that  it  can  have  little  hut  a  relative  value. 

He  tries  to  escape  these  harrowing  implications.  For  a 
moment,  he  almost  persuades  himself  that  he  is  free,  that  he 
could  himself,  had  he  had  the  chance,  have  shaped  a  more 
beautiful  universe.  This  satisfaction  proves  fleeting,  how¬ 
ever,  and  at  the  end,  discussing  the  problem  with  his  alter 
ego,  he  comes,  not  unhappily,  to  the  conclusion  that  knowledge 
is  inconclusive.  To  what,  precisely,  in  the  world  can  one  de¬ 
vote  one’s  instinct-to-adore?  Beauty  is  inseparably  bound  up 
with  ugliness.  Does  one,  perhaps,  in  one’s  regret  for  this, 
hold  the  key?  ...  No  answer  is  provided,  but  Festus  finds 
himself,  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning,  charmed  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  self  exploration. 
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PART  I 


HE  PLANTS  HIS  BEANS  IN  THE  EARLY  MORNING 


I 


And  at  last,  having  sacked  in  imagination  many  cities 
And  seen  the  smoke  of  them  spread  fantastically  along  th© 
sky, 

Having  set  foot  upon  so  many  walls,  fallen  and  blackened, 
And  heard  the  harsh  lamentations  of  women, 

And  watched  without  pity  the  old  men,  betraying  their  vile¬ 
ness, 

Tear  at  their  beards,  and  curse,  and  die, 

Festus,  coming  alone  to  an  eastern  place 
Of  brown  savannahs  and  wind-gnawed  trees, 

Climbed  a  rock  that  faced  alone  to  the  northward 
And  sat,  and  clasped  his  knees. 

There  was  before  him  the  confluence  of  three  rivers: 

One  from  the  north,  one  from  the  east,  one  from  the  west. 

The  one  from  the  east  was  blue,  the  one  from  the  west  was 
green, 

Black  was  the  one  from  the  north,  and  snow  was  on  its  breast. 
The  sound  of  their  roaring  came  up  in  waves  on  the  wind, 
Into  the  tumultuous  darkness  of  the  south  they  went, 

And  Festus  sat  for  a  day  and  a  night  and  watched  them 
And  wondered  what  they  meant. 

“Look,  Festus,  how  without  regard  for  you  and  all  your 
sorrow 

The  huge  sun  rises  and  crosses  the  sky 
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And  your  ridiculous  shadow  circles  about  you 
Shortening  and  lengthening  silently! 

What  does  it  matter  to  the  sun  that  your  robe  is  scarlet? 
That  the  sword  at  your  hand  is  old  and  green! 

Already  the  winds  gnaw  at  you,  as  they  have  gnawed  at  these 
trees 

Careless  of  the  many  things  you  have  done  and  seen.” 

The  day  ended,  and  the  slow-wheeling  magnificent  constella¬ 
tions 

Glided  like  lights  of  ships  down  the  river  of  space, 

And  Festus  was  disturbed  once  more,  and  wished  to  speak, 
And  heavily  raised  his  head  at  last  in  sorrow, 

And  turned  towards  the  stars  his  face, 

And  said:  “Look,  Festus,  how  yet  once  more  the  immortals 
Kindle  their  delicate  lanterns  and  walk  in  the  sky 
While  you  on  a  lonely  hill  sit  alone  in  sadness 
And  remember  that  you  must  die! 

Look  at  the  stars,  Festus,  treader  of  kingdoms, 

You  who  carried  the  world  like  a  bird  in  a  cage, 

You  whose  heart  is  a  desert,  gaunt  with  winter, 

You  whose  sword  in  youth  was  a  sevenfold  lightning 
Now  worn  and  green  with  age! 

Look!  the  immortals  once  more  in  the  sky  of  your  heart 
The  immortals  you  scorned  and  forgot 
Walk  in  the  dim  blue  gardens  softly  apart 
To  a  music  you  taught  them  not!  .  . 

Festus  in  starlight  watched  how  the  three  great  rivers, 
Bearing  perpetual  stars  on  their  breasts,  roared  down 
To  gorges  and  chasms  and  desolate  plains 
And  jungles  of  death,  and  labyrinthine  cities 
Swept  to  pale  harmonies  by  suns  and  rains; 
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A.nd  thought  of  the  thousands  of  nights  and  days  like  music 
Woven  by  him,  and  the  roses  of  love  and  death 
Fallen  in  petals  in  the  darkness  of  his  heart; 

\nd  he  sent  among  them  a  breath 

\nd  set  them  blowing  and  trembling  again,  on  graves, 

Dn  the  stones  of  streets,  by  door  and  path  and  wall,  ' 
Whirled  in  the  air  from  the  boughs  of  swinging  trees 
ro  stream  like  stars  on  the  wind  and  slowly  fall 
['or  the  hands  of  children,  the  hair  of  women,  the  hearts  of 
lovers, 

rhe  coffins  waiting  beneath  the  swinging  trees, 

\.nd  the  myriad  eyes  that  in  his  veins  went  to  and  fro 
Seeking  a  dream  forever  and  finding  no  ease. 

‘Listen,  Festus!  How  the  multitudes  within  you 
dake  a  slow  misty  music  of  their  own! 

See  how  the  walls  of  cities  grow  young  again 
^ith  the  spring  upon  them  blown! 

Hid  you  too,  Festus!  Treader  in  blood  of  kingdoms! 
fou  walk  in  a  moonlit  wind  of  dream 
hid  you  and  the  worlds  about  you  are  young  once  more 
hid  blossom  and  tinkle  and  sing  and  gleam!” 

hen  Festus  laughed,  for  he  looked  in  his  heart  and  saw 

lis  worlds  made  young  again 

uid  heard  the  sound  of  a  many-peopled  music 

md  joyously  into  the  world  of  himself  set  forward 

’orgetting  the  long  black  aftermath  of  pain. 

II 

Listen,  Festus!  The  music,  as  you  lie  sleeping, 
uilds  a  world  of  hills  and  stars  about  you, 
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Cities  of  silver  in  forests  of  blue! 

Bells  are  jingling,  birds  are  saluting  the  daybreak, 

The  horns  are  spreading  a  meadow  of  gold  for  you. 
Walls  of  stone  and  jewels  rise  in  the  music 
Like  exhalations  laced  with  fire, 

Children  are  playing  and  laughing  beneath  them, 

The  dew  flashes  on  every  spire!  .  . 

.  .  .  Festus  lies  alone,  and  watches  across  the  ceiling 
Vague  spokes  of  shadows  wheeling 
Ghostly  fantasias  from  the  crowded  world: 

A  woman  passes  in  a  vortex  of  light,  a  child  passes, 
Echoes  and  shadows  and  perfumes  are  faintly  whirled  . 

“Listen,  Festus!  The  music  is  making  trees, 

The  music  is  making  rivers  and  towers!  .  .  . 

Music  flows  over  the  pools  of  sky  in  clouds 
And  scatters  a  tinkle  of  showers!  .  .  . 

Far  off  there,  on  a  balcony  of  the  wind, 

The  scarf  of  a  maiden  gleams, 

In  a  rose-gold  shaft  of  sun  her  soft  hair  glistens, 

The  clouds  open,  the  tower  is  kindled  and  beams! 

The  waves  of  the  river  in  blue  and  pearl-strewn  green 
Flash  down  over  rocks  to  the  sea, 

Walls  of  marble  waver  upon  them  and  shatter, 

And  the  mist  of  the  willow-tree!” 

.  .  .  Festus  stands  in  the  sunlight  at  the  window 
And  cruelly  looks  at  roofs  and  rivers  and  skies, 

And  the  trees  tossing  their  never-escaping  waves 
Of  swirling  leaves,  and  laughs,  and  shuts  his  eyes. 

“How  many  times  this  music  has  deceived  me! 

How  many  times  I  stoop  and  cup  my  hand 
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Thinking  to  capture  in  it  the  sparkle  of  water, — 

And  quench,  once  more,  my  thirst  with  sand!” 

But  as  he  closes  his  eyes,  the  music,  circling, 

Comes  laughing  about  him  and  softly  sings, 

The  trees  whisper,  the  meadows  tremble,  and  it  seems  to  him 
The  music  touches  him  with  soft  hands,  the  music,  dancing 
about  him, 

Is  a  dance  of  immortal  maidens  in  flaming  eternal  rings. 

Ill 

Festus,  planting  beans  in  the  early  morning, 

Far  in  his  heart,  in  a  solitary  plain, 

Has  a  vision:  the  sun,  like  a  golden  monster  • 

Heaving  his  crimson  flanks  from  the  streaming  darkness, 

No  sooner  seeks  to  rise  than  he  is  slain: 

Out  of  a  vast  sarcophagus  of  cloud 
Pours  the  black  death  of  rain. 

.  .  .  Festus,  holding  beans  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 

Stands  astonished.  .  .  .  But  this  is  least  of  all. 

For  as  the  rain  comes  wavering  over  the  fields 
Threshing  the  earth  with  silver  in  its  fall, 

Gathering  into  its  numberless  shafts  of  silver 
What  light  there  is,  and  leaving  the  sky  a  pall, 

He  sees,  in  the  arrowy  darkness, 

In  a  flashing  garment  of  rain 
A  grey  man  like  a  pilgrim 
Come  slowly  over  the  plain. 

On  his  shoulder  is  a  phantom  burden — 

He  stoops,  his  white  beard  glistens, 
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For  an  instant  he  pauses,  solitary  in  the  rain, 

And  stands  and  listens. 

And  his  eyes,  for  a  moment,  rest  on  those  of  Festus, 

And  Festus,  troubled,  lets  fall  the  beans  from  his  hand  .  . 
“It  is  hard,  Festus,  that  in  this  soul  of  yours, 

This  so  colossal  world  of  hills  and  oceans. 

Forests  and  cities  of  men, 

You  keep  us  here  forever  in  outer  darkness, 

Wretched,  in  wind  and  rain. 

Shall  we  do  nothing  but  feel  upon  our  hacks 
The  eternal  lash  of  rain? 

Shall  we  do  nothing,  day  after  day  forever, 

But  plant  these  beans  again?” 

Festus  guiltily  looks  at  his  beans  a  moment, 

Lying  white  and  rain-washed  at  his  feet: 

It  appears  to  him  that  the  rain  is  a  gorgeous  music, 
Sorrowful,  and  slow,  and  sweet; 

Telling  of  hills  that  lie  beyond  the  plain 
And  beyond  the  hills  a  sea; 

With  beautiful  women  going  and  coming  forever 
Through  stone-bright  streets,  by  walls  and  domes  of  silver, 
In  a  sound  of  music  to  towers  of  filigree.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  It  is  hard,  Festus,  that  in  this  soul  of  yours, 

This  world  of  clanging  star  and  sun 

With  the  horns  of  glory  blowing  from  space  to  space 

And  the  paean  of  daybreak  just  begun, 

You  keep  us  here  alone  in  a  wind-worn  plain 

Stooping  to  plant  these  beans  in  the  dark  and  the  rain.  .  .  . 
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Then  Festus,  lifting  his  eyes, 

Watches  the  old  man  pass 
Slowly  among  the  shafts  of  the  rain 
Across  the  wind-lashed  grass, 

On  his  shoulder  a  phantom  burden, 

Till  somehow  he  is  gone: 

Leaving  a  thinning  ghost  of  rain 
And  Festus  standing  alone. 

And  Festus,  resting  his  hands  upon  his  hoe, 

Watches  the  ranks  of  the  purple  rain  ascending 
To  the  cloud  sarcophagus  from  which  they  came. 

And  the  sun  once  more  swims  up  like  a  golden  monster, — 
Heaving  out  of  the  streaming  dark  his  hissing  flanks  of  flame. 

IV 

Festus,  lighting  his  pipe  against  the  sun, 

Smokes  in  the  furrows,  regarding  tenderly 
His  beans  which,  one  by  one, 

Now  shoulder  through  the  dark  earth  sturdily. 

This  clear  green  neck,  so  exquisitely  bent — 

See  how  it  struggles  till  the  stone  relent!  .  .  . 

A  long  warm  wind  flows  by 
Under  a  clanging  sky; 

Poplars,  a  myriad  shape, 

Incline  and  shiver,  whirl  and  escape; 

The  clods  grow  dry; 

And  one  by  one,  in  delicate  russets  and  greens, 

Festus  observes  his  beans 

Exult  from  the  humid  earth,  intently  spring 

Into  the  sunlight.  .  .  .  And  it  seems  to  him 
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That,  if  he  listens,  he  will  hear  them  sing.  .  .  . 
“Ah,  Festus !  Look  how  we, 

Who  in  our  caverns  could  not  see, 

But  only  over  the  blind  walls  blindly  grope 
With  sensitive  hands  .  .  .  having  no  hearts  to  hope 
Scarcely  a  dream  to  guide  us, — 

Look  now  how  we 

Press  from  the  black  soil  arrogantly, 

As  with  loud  drums  and  trumpets  bravely  blown, 
And  a  shrill  laugh  for  him  who  dares  deride  us!  . 
Have  you  no  cave,  no  sunlight,  of  your  own?  .  . 


.  .  .  Festus,  blowing  the  blue  smoke  from  his  pipe 
Pauses  a  moment  in  his  morning  walk, 

Patient  and  patronizing,  like  a  father 

Who  laughs  in  secret,  hearing  his  children  talk.  .  . 


“Superbly  moral  beans!  Self-righteous  ones! 

One  might  suppose  you  were  not  beans,  but  suns! 
Wet  from  the  earth,  two  minutes  old,  and  we 
Presume  to  talk  philosophy!  .  .  . 

Yet,  none  the  less, — naively  upright  beans, — 

I  stand  abashed  before  you!  .  .  . 

Is  it  with  your  own  voices  that  you  speak?  .  .  . 

It  is  strangely  like  a  music  I  have  heard — 

Not,  as  one  would  expect  of  you,  a  squeak 
Fainter  than  gossamer  or  cry  of  mote, 

But  the  original,  vast,  reverberant  Word! 

Crashing  of  stars  to  dust,  the  crack  of  moons, 
Combustion  of  suns  ...  is  it  not  these  I  hear?  . 
Or  is  it  only  the  delicate  slipping  of  sand-grains 
From  the  grotesque  hands  you  rear?  .  .  .” 
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Festus,  blowing  a  cloud  of  smoke  before  him, 

Has  a  vision:  the  beans  no  longer  seem 

Pale  pygmies  at  his  feet,  but,  dark  and  monstrous, 

Green  titans  labouring  in  a  colossal  dream 

With  worlds  upon  their  backs!  Slowly  they  move, 

The  firmament  strains  and  groans,  a  mountain  falls, 

They  shake  in  ruins  their  everlasting  walls  .  .  . 

Out  of  the  dark  they  came, 

To  loosen  torrents  of  water  and  rock  and  flame  .  .  . 

“But  am  I  then,”  says  Festus,  “in  a  cavern 
From  which  I  dare  not  grow — 

Into  the  universe  which  is  myself?  .  . 

.  .  .  The  poplar  whirls  in  the  wind;  the  beans,  before  him, 
Climb  the  colossal  and  savage  stairs  of  the  sunlight, — 
Heartless  and  dreamless,  cruel,  superbly  slow. 

♦ 

V 

“The  world  grows  dark,”  says  Festus:  “evening  falls, 

And  it  is  like  the  rising  of  grey  walls. 

Down  the  cold  battlements  of  the  west,  the  sun 
Dolorously  descends. 

The  wind  mourns  over  the  stark  and  shattered  trees. 

The  deep  day  ends. 

How  like  the  sorrowing  of  my  heart  is  this, 

This  soft  ascension  of  despair! 

The  warm  red  memories  of  my  heart  go  down 
In  waves  of  mist.  .  .  .  Let  the  stars  find  the  air! 

Here  by  the  gateway  let  me  lean  and  dream 
Of  the  world  that  waits  for  me: 
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Through  the  pierced  battlements  of  the  grey  clouds  gleam 
Delicate  lights;  the  stars  come  out:  I  see 
Beyond  the  plain,  beyond  the  hills,  a  golden  city 
Dizzy  with  shaken  light,  and  through  the  streets 
Petals  are  flung,  and  a  festival  roars  and  passes  .  .  . 
Steeples  rock  with  bells,  a  dull  drum  beats: 

And  now  to  a  delicate  music  the  dancers  come 
Hurling  up  to  the  night  a  fountain  of  roses, 

Whirling  and  laughing  and  burying  under  their  petals 
The  mournfully  throbbing  and  stubborn  drum  .  .  . 

0  dancers!  dancers  of  silver!  dancers  of  rose!  .  .  . 
Twinkling  dancers  who  starlike  tread  that  air!  ... 
Lighter  than  waves  you  laugh  against  those  walls; 

How  like  the  secret  dreams  of  my  heart  you  are 
That  dance  once  more  as  the  cold  of  evening  falls. 

.  .  .  And  now  an  emperor  comes!  and  now  an  empress! 
In  a  golden  chariot  drawn  by  five  white  stallions  .  .  . 
And  now  the  steel-blue  spears  wave  thick  as  rain 
Of  battalions  and  battalions! 

.  .  .  Am  I  an  emperor?  Is  my  word  the  law?  .  .  . 
And  now  the  gods  of  brass  and  silver  pass 
Swaying  and  flashing,  shaking  their  chaplets  of  roses, 
Cruel,  gigantic!  And  an  elephant  with  torches, 

Bearing  an  Egyptian  god  in  a  case  of  glass!  .  .  . 


Listen:  a  horn!  ...  a  violin!  .  .  . 

Weaving  together  an  air  so  golden  thin 
It  cuts  the  heart  in  two. 

A  girl  leans  out  in  the  roar  above  the  torches, 
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Her  hair  is  dark,  she  flings  a  camelia  flower: 

Strange  girl,  I  cry  to  you!  .  .  . 

Softer  the  horn  sounds,  fainter  the  violin, 

The  street  is  quiet.  She  draws  the  shutters  in, 

Her  shadow  silently  whirls  away. 

Now  that  the  streets  grow  dark  and  cold  and  empty 
Who  will  stay, — who  will  stay 
To  watch  the  grey  soft-footed  priests  go  by 
Lifting  their  white  thin  faces  to  the  sky?  .  .  . 

Or  who  will  stay  to  watch  one  coffin  pass, 

Under  few  stars,  amid  stale  litter  of  petals, 

While  one  man  rides  behind  it  on  an  ass, — 

Looking  neither  to  left  nor  right 

But  staring  before  him  into  the  eternal  night?  .  . 

The  city  dwindles  .  .  .  the  clouds  go  crumbling  down 
The  wind  throbs  harplike  through  old  trees, 

Dark  is  the  plain,  and  ancient;  and  to  Festus, 

Leaning  upon  the  ramparts  of  his  world, 

The  thought  comes  that  tonight  the  world  will  freeze. 

VI 

And  observing  from  old  ramparts  cold  with  time 
How  the  hunted  stars  together  choiring  climb 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  like  pilgrims, 

Dreamily,  slowly  ascending  the  long  blue  stairs  of  fate,- 
Patient  and  pale,  like  those  who,  unresisting, 

Go  forth  to  death  and  close  their  eyes  and  wait, — 

Festus  dreams;  he  sees  himself  alone 
Immense  and  dark  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  world, 
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Lying  in  starlight,  hugely  carved  in  stone. 

Carved  of  rock  is  the  pillow  beneath  his  head, 

Hewed  in  the  black  star-granite  is  his  bed, 

Solitary  and  vast  his  upturned  face 
Stares  at  the  cloudless  horror  of  space; 

While  sorrowfully  about  the  bases  of  his  mountain, 

The  pine-shagged  headlands,  vapour-furled, 

He  hears  the  desolate  waves  of  death  and  time 
Sadly  withdrawn  and  once  more  sadly  hurled. 

“.  .  .  Ah!  Festus,  is  this  you — 

This  ancient  crumbling  basalt  that  in  the  moonlight 
Feebly  glistens  with  dew? 

Is  this  indeed  you,  Festus, — 

This  unresisting  stone 

On  which  old  leaves  are  blown?  .  .  .” 

Yet  not  alone  is  Festus:  in  the  blue  vagueness  there. 

Close  to  the  cold  dew-drenched  sarcophagus. 

Crouched  on  the  topmost  stair, 

A  flute-player  pale  in  the  starlight  blows  his  quavering  flute 
While  Festus  dreams  above  him,  and  is  mute. 

Sharp  and  quick  are  the  notes,  brief  and  piercing, 

They  whirl  and  fly  in  the  dark  like  birds, 

Discordant  and  strange  they  rise  in  the  eternal  silence 
Like  a  madman’s  dishevelled  laughter  and  words. 

Over  the  black  sarcophagus  they  are  blown — 

“Ah,  Festus,  do  they  not  trouble  your  eyes  of  stone? 

Through  starlit  granite  do  they  not  dart 
To  pierce  your  stone-cold  heart? 

Do  they  disturb  the  rest 

Of  the  stone  hands  on  your  breast?..  . 
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But  Festus  does  not  stir 

In  the  darkness  of  his  sepulchre, — 

A  dream  possesses  him. 

He  hears,  far  down,  the  struggling  crash  of  waves 
By  the  bases  of  the  mountain,  glutting  the  muffled  caves; 

He  hears  the  boulders  falling  to  the  grey  torrents  of  the  sea; 
Wind  flows  over  him  mournfully, 

Mists  of  the  waves  about  him  rise,  the  vermilion  stars  grow 
dim  .  .  . 

And  lightly  between  the  hands  of  the  flute-player 
Whirl  forth  shy  birds  of  dream, 

They  twinkle  above  the  sepulchre, 

Their  wings  in  the  starlight  gleam  .  .  . 

And  now  soft  fire  descends  from  their  wings, 

And  Festus’  dream  glares  red: 

Cloud-palaces  and  kingdoms  dark 
And  multitudinous  cities  of  rose 
Within  his  dream  are  spread  .  .  . 

“The  spears  of  your  armies,  Festus,  on  this  plain, 

Are  as  the  glimmering  darkness  of  the  rain!  .  .  . 

Listen!  They  call  you  emperor!  .  .  . 

And  a  crown  is  on  your  head!” 

Festus,  never  stirring  at  all, 

Lying  forever  aloft  and  alone  in  the  starlight, 

Sadly  replies  from  the  carven  stone  at  last: 

“Who  are  you,  now,  you  strange  flute-player, 

Who,  blowing  your  birds  above  me  here  in  the  silence, 

Dare  to  disturb  my  rest?  .  .  . 

Do  you  think,  with  dreams  like  these, 

To  tempt  me  down,  or  drown  me  in  those  seas? 
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Ah!  it  is  the  sevenfold  lightning  alone 
Will  wake  this  heart  of  stone  .  . 

Then,  in  the  shadow  of  the  sepulchre, 

The  flute-player,  growing  old, 

Blows  one  weak  note  from  the  broken  flute; 

And  the  lightning,  sevenfold, 

Smoking  clangs  from  a  star,  and  splits 
The  eternal  rock  apart: 

And  into  the  sea  the  mountain  falls, 

The  great  waves  laugh,  and  among  them  falls 
Hissing  and  faint,  far  down,  soon  lost, 

The  ember  of  a  heart.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  And  Festus,  leaning  gravely  above  the  ramparts, 
Watching  a  blood-red  star  go  down  the  sky, 

Stands  astonished.  Was  this  indeed  a  dream? 

Summits  of  snow  await  him  far  in  the  starlight: 

Cities,  beyond  the  snow-peaks,  stir  and  gleam. 
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PART  II 


HE  CLIMBS  THE  COLOSSAL  AND  SAVAGE  STAIRS 


OF  THE  SUNLIGHT 


I 


“Beautiful  darkener  of  hearts,  weaver  of  silence, 

Woman  of  the  bitter  desert  and  the  bronze  mountains, 

Grim  Sphinx  brooding  over  the  wind-flung  dunes  of  time, — 
Is  it  not  enough  that  Festus  brings  you  a  kingdom? 

Woman  of  the  pale  and  sinister  secret, 

You  who  flash  forth  already  laughing 

From  the  tumultuous  and  cruel  glare  of  jungles, 

The  black  chasms  of  the  sea, — 

Will  you  demand  yet  more  of  me? 

Desolate  and  heartless  woman! 

You  who  arise  like  a  dry  and  savage  wind 
Withering  the  flesh,  consuming  cities: 

You  who  above  me  in  the  night  time 
Tower,  cold  and  blue  as  a  caryatid, 

Stone-like  among  the  stars, — 

Are  the  jewels  and  spoils  of  an  empire  not  sufficient? 

Are  the  notes  of  my  flute  not  sweet  to  you? 

Are  my  hands  not  yet  dark  enough  with  blood? 

“Implacable  sorceress, 

Dancer  among  the  black  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs ! 

Dancer  among  bats  and  serpents, 

Whose  cool  shoulders  are  soft  with  cobwebs, 

Whose  eyes  glow  in  the  dusk  like  sepulchral  jewels, 

Whose  hands  are  cruel; 
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You  who  glide  like  a  priestess 

Among  the  moist  columns  of  moonlit  roofless  temples 
On  an  errand  of  horror  and  secrecy; 

Stealthy  dancer  amid  leaves  and  green  starlight, 

Haunter  of  dead  vineyards  and  houses  defiled, 

Laugher  amid  the  grey  wastes  and  waters  of  kingdoms, — 

Is  the  anguish  of  my  heart  not  enough  for  you? 

Is  the  sorrow  of  my  flesh  not  sufficient? 

Must  I  destroy  yet  more  for  you, — 

Even,  at  last,  myself? 

“Beautiful  and  pale-lipped  visionary, 

Votaress  in  the  clear  depths  of  whose  dark  eyes 
Are  the  infinite  silences  of  the  skies 
And  the  bursting  and  paling  of  stars; 

You  in  whose  smile  are  the  flamings  and  fadings  of  suns, 

In  whose  laughter  are  hidden  the  secrets  of  the  past, 

In  whose  ‘yes’  are  the  blue  corridors  of  eternity 
In  whose  ‘no’  flash  the  scarlet  lightnings  of  death; 

Look!  my  sword  is  red  for  you, 

I  have  blown  over  empires  the  horns  of  desolation  for  you 
Towers  have  crashed  into  dust  for  you; 

Men  and  women  for  you  lie  dead. 

“Inscrutable  enchantress, 

Spinner  of  the  everlasting  blue-and-gold 
Which  takes  captive  the  simplicities  of  the  flesh ; 

You  whose  hand  falls  heavily  on  my  heart, 

You  under  whose  smile  I  tremble  and  grow  mighty, 

You  out  of  whose  world-darkening  shadow 
I  am  weak  and  cannot  rise  to  depart — 

Tell  me,  since  these  offerings  are  insufficient, 

These  kingdoms  not  enough, 
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What  more  must  I  fling  down  the  abysm  of  your  hatred? 
Xo  what  darkness  and  terror  take  my  way? 

“Listen!  A  sound  of  misery  reaches  your  ears, 

The  lamentations  of  the  dying, 

The  sound  of  the  myriad  homeless,  wailing  and  crying 
By  glowing  walls 

In  the  smoky  obscurity  of  the  moon. 

Listen  again!  The  sound  of  singing, 

And  iron  footsteps  rhythmically  ringing 
In  mountainous  tread 

Down  the  dark  streets  of  the  dying  and  the  dead! 

Drums  beat,  walls  quiver, 

My  armies  flow  forever  past  me  in  the  darkness, 

Daikly  glinting  like  a  river; 

They  lap  and  curl  in  the  torchlight  by  old  walls; 

Now  here,  now  there,  into  the  black  swirling  torrent 
A  loosened  fragment  falls. 

And  they  bring  home  for  you  solemnly  from  strange  lands 
Vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  coffers  of  brass, 

Gods  of  vermilion  and  ivory  encased  in  glass, 

Birds  in  filigree  cages, 

Pale  slave-women  drooping  in  chains, 

Prophets  and  priests  and  dancers  and  frightened  sages, 
Jewels  that  flash  about  you  like  tropic  rains ! 

Musicians  throb  their  strings  for  you 
A  singer  from  a  far  blue  island  sings  for  you; 

Have  I  not  yet  brought  you  enough? 

“Beautiful  woman!  golden  woman  whose  heart  is  silence! 
Azure  pool  of  the  eternal  in  which  my  soul  bathes  timidly! 
Pity  me,  smile  upon  me,  tell  me  the  way 
Io  the  holy  treasure  which  will  unlock  your  love  for  me.” 
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II 


“It  is  night-time,”  Festus  says,  “and  in  the  night-time 
All  my  dark  dreams  return,  sadly  reproach  me 
With  unfulfilments.  .  .  .  Why  is  it,  old  man  of  the  rain, 
That  here, — as  I  toss  and  cannot  sleep  in  the  darkness 
Under  this  lofty  canopy  of  dusky  azure 

Which  I  have  caused  to  be  illuminated  with  silver  planets, — 
You  return  to  me  again? 

Truly  we  have  come  far,  no  longer  in  outer  darkness 
Do  we  stoop  and  plant  our  beans  in  the  wind  and  the  rain!,: 

.  .  .  Fragrance  of  lotus-flowers  and  sandalwood 
Wavers  and  faints  in  the  coolness  of  the  room, 

The  great  fountain,  outside,  crashes  on  a  pavement  of  gold. 
Trees  plunge  heavily  in  the  thin  starlight 
Shaking  slow  cries  from  somnolent  nightingales, 

Wind  hums  over  the  palace  walls, 

The  fountain  perpetually  falls  .  .  . 

And  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  rest  on  those  of  Festus, — 

Or  is  it  a  dream? — and  Festus  sharply  recalls 

The  ancient  furrows  of  earth,  gleaming  with  rain, 

Grey  clouds  sweeping  the  trees,  the  rain-dark  plain, 
Rain-drops  rushing  amid  the  grass, 

And  the  coldness  and  the  loneliness  of  clouds  and  winds; — 
And  he  sees  once  more  the  old  man  pass 
Troubled  and  grey  into  the  greyness  and  the  pain 
Of  the  harsh-arrowed  rain. 

“.  .  .  Ah,  Festus,  do  not  forget 

It  is  but  a  little  way  we  have  travelled  yet 

From  the  wretched  darkness  of  that  time! 
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Shall  we  take  forever  our  ease  amid  silks  and  music 
Or5  UP  this  colossal  stairway, — shall  we  climb?  .  . 

The  words  are  softly  murmured,  the  words  die, 

They  are  lost  in  the  perpetual  crash  of  the  great  fountain 
On  its  pavement  of  gold, 

The  stars  seem  to  be  tossed  on  the  leaves  of  trees. 

And  in  the  returning  silence  it  seems  to  Festus 
This  ancient  figure  is  but  himself  grown  old, — 

Grown  old  in  misery  and  futility  and  loneliness, 

Grown  old  in  darkness  and  wretchedness, 

Solitary  and  far  in  a  wind-worn  plain. 

Planting  his  beans  forever  in  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

Ill 

.  .  Now  that  the  kings  are  conquered,  west  and  east,” 
Says  Festus,  “let  the  dark  world  learn  my  name: 

Carve  it  on  walls!  cut  deeply  every  stone 

With  ‘Festus!’  .  .  .  till  the  stones  beneath  men’s  feet, 

No  matter  where  they  go,  to  what  dark  borders, 

Shrill  ‘Festus!  Festus!  Festus!’  I  would  have 
The  leaves  of  trees  cry  ‘Festus’  in  the  wind, 

The  tongues  of  birds  be  slit  that  they  may  sing  it, 

The  grass  itself  be  rooted  up  and  burned 
If  it  be  foolish  and  not  learn  to  spell! 

Let  cities  bear  my  name.  In  every  province, 

See  that  the  capital  be  named  for  Festus: 

The  swordsman  of  the  stars,  enslaver  of  kings. 

Do  men  have  gods?  ...  In  the  dark  corners  yet 
Do  men  raise  images  of  stone  or  brass, 

Beat  drums  before  them,  weep  in  the  dust  before  them, 

Shed  blood  of  goats?  .  .  .  Shatter  these  gods  with  ham¬ 
mers! 
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Slay  those  who  worship  them!  For  there  shall  be 
But  one  god  henceforth,  and  his  name  is  Festus. 
Set  images  of  Festus  in  all  shrines. 

Hang  lamps  before  them;  and  burn  frankincense 
For  fragrance.  Let  the  priests,  if  they  desire  it, 
Make  living  sacrifices,— men  and  maidens, 

Should  they  be  beautiful, — for  festivals  .  .  . 

It  will  be  laughable  in  the  streets  to  hear 
The  priests  go  singing  ‘Festus!’  .  .  . 


“There  have  been, 

You  tell  me,  kings  before  me  who  were  great. 

This  one,  you  say,  had  men  remove  a  mountain, 

And  where  the  mountain  was  he  built  a  palace  .  .  . 

But  this  was  nothing.  Look!  my  slaves,  like  ants, 
Assembling  each  his  atomy  grain  from  nowhere, 

Swarm  and  disperse,  and  swarm  again,  and  slowly, 
Bleeding  and  dying  (in  thousands — and  for  me!) 

Raise  the  dead  mountain  once  more  to  the  sky. 

And  look!  how  now  a  palace,  all  of  glass, 

Glistens  upon  it!  Within  it  move  musicians, 

You  see  far  off  their  rose  and  purple  garments, 

Their  silver  instruments;  from  room  to  room, 

You  see  them  gliding  among  walls  of  glass 

Like  blue  and  scarlet  fish.  How  sweet  their  music! 

Tinkling  and  waved,  like  music  from  the  sea  .  .  . 

All  music,  truly, — now  that  we  talk  of  music, — 

Seems  to  he  but  a  kind  of  praise  of  Festus. 

.  .  .  And  this  king,  too  (my  noble  predecessor! — ,), 
Watched  gladiators  fight  with  nets  and  swords; 

Laughed  when  he  saw  faint  virgins  flung  to  lions; 
Taking  a  sort  of  pleasure,  as  you’ll  say, 

In  seeing  the  claws  rip  down  the  flower-like  breasts, 
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Streak  the  poor  flanks  with  red.  .  .  .  But  bloodshed  bores 
me  .  .  . 

Let  the  gross  mind  love  elephants  in  torchlight 
Trampling  the  plashy  flesh,  or  tossing  entrails 
Under  the  moon!  For  me,  more  subtle  pleasures.  .  .  . 

Here  for  example  on  a  marble  table 

You  have  a  princess  from  an  eastern  province, 

Most  delicately  reared;  and  here  are  surgeons. 

We  bind  her  down  with  silken  thongs,  well-coloured, 

Lest,  moved  too  much  by  the  flattery  of  the  knives, 

Too  modest  under  the  shrewdness  of  such  tongues, 

She’ll  writhe  and  spoil  our  play.  ...  For  what’s  our  purpose 

But  to  explore  this  passion  men  call  life 

To  the  red  and  smoky  end?  to  tear  aside 

Curtain  on  steamy  curtain  of  red  fibre 

In  hot  pursuit  of — what  but  life  or  death? 

“Well — then — the  first  incision.  .  .  ,  Have  it  slow  .  .  . 

We  sit  in  a  ring  about  her,  robed  in  white. 

Hangings  of  gold  and  purple  wave  on  the  air 
Along  the  walls:  in  golden  bowls  float  roses, 

Flowering  vines  blow  in  through  the  open  window, 

And  there,  outside,  by  the  wall  beneath  the  window, 

We  have  musicians,  young  men,  six  or  seven, 

Strumming  a  silver  accompaniment  of  strings. 

Sweet  is  the  morning!  Sweet,  too,  is  the  season! 

Judas  blossoms  melt  in  a  sky  of  azure, 

Float  on  an  azure  pool  with  scarce  a  ripple, 

Or,  fallen  in  dust,  are  fanned  by  wings  of  bees.  .  .  . 

Princess,  is  there  a  lover  awaits  you  somewhere, — 

Comes  in  the  moonlight,  putting  up  his  hands 

Against  a  small-leaved  bough  to  press  it  backward 

Or  break  its  fragrance?  Stands  in  the  blue-dark  shadow 
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Close  to  a  fountain,  watching  how  it  huddles 
Its  amethysts  in  the  moonlight  on  wet  marble, — 

Repeating  to  himself  in  a  foolish  wonder 
Your  trifling  vast  eternal  world-swung  name? 

You’ve  heard  him  praise  you,  maybe,  heard  the  music 
Incredible  with  which  his  voice  embalms  you, 

Saying  his  rituals  of  eyes  and  eyebrows, 

Lips,  hair,  and  tortured  hands,  the  throat  like  honey, 

The  voice  like — what?  .  .  .  But  where’s  his  praise  to  ours, — 
His  love  to  our  love?  Pale  and  faint  externals! 

While  we,  with  steel-blue  tongues,  in  sweet  persistence 
Press  in  from  outwards,  make  our  slow  incision, 

Dissect,  as  it  were,  the  cry  of  pain  itself  .  .  . 

We  have  our  rituals  no  less  than  he. 

Is  this  the  golden  eyebrow  we  have  loved? 

Let  us  discover  if  its  roots  are  gold, 

That  they  be  also  praised;  and  this  sweet  pulse 
Shaking  its  music  through  its  world  of  flesh, 

The  whole  white  tingling  length,  in  bells  of  crimson, — 
Making  the  small  soft  wrist  so  sweetly  tremble, 

Carrying  into  the  brain’s  enchanted  forest 
Its  elfin  far-off  murmur  of  horns  and  cymbals, 

Sweet  hint,  amid  that  jungle  dark  and  savage, 

Of  laughing  girls  and  youths  forever  singing, — 

Shall  we  explore  it  to  its  secret  source, 

To  some  black  smoking  pool?  .  .  .  The  surgeons  bend 
Intently  to  their  work,  shadows  of  clouds 
Darken  the  room,  darken  the  leaning  faces, 

The  rose-bowl’s  butterfly  of  reflected  brilliance 
Pales  on  the  ceiling,  and  you,  too,  gentle  princess, 

Grow  pale,  grow  paler  still,  but  in  the  shadow 
Of  clouds  how  more  gigantic!  Your  white  mouth 
No  longer  utters  cries,  your  golden  head 
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No  longer  turns  from  side  to  side,  your  eyes, 

Immense  and  dark  with  pain,  amazed  and  silent, 

No  longer  search  our  faces  for  an  answer 
To  riddles  black  as  these!  You  only  hear 
A  great  wind  roaring  among  stars  and  ruins, 

Walls  falling,  planets  blowing,  the  eternal  wind 
Of  death  and  change  poured  harshly  through  this  chaos, 
Stifling  our  little  lamps.  .  .  .  Ah,  princess,  princess, 

Dancer,  laugher,  singer,  daughter  of  kings, 

Inheritor  of  the  earth!  what  now  avail  you 
The  beauty  of  flesh  that  shook  our  hearts,  the  dream 
Which,  dreamed  in  secret,  seemed  to  you  to  change 
This  now  too  human  flesh  of  yours  to  fire 
Of  self-consuming  star  in  ether  kindled!  .  .  . 

Where  are  the  mirrors  gone  that  sang  your  praise! 

Where  are  the  human  hearts  that  danced  like  motes 
In  the  sunshafts  of  your  brilliance!  Where  the  jewels 
That  worn  by  you  burned  down  to  a  little  dust! 

Did  we  that  loved  you  love  but  blood  and  sinew, 

This  flesh  from  bleeding  flesh  uprisen,  this  mortal 
And  so  ephemeral  jot  in  immortal  time? 

Look!  your  hands,  which  lovers  desired  to  kiss, 

Are  bone  and  flesh,  your  eyes  are  jewels  of  water, 

Your  crimson  pulse  lies  waste.  .  .  .  The  steel-blue  tongues 
Babble  in  blood,  cry  out  in  a  chaos  of  silence, 

Call  you  in  vain!  .  .  .  Our  love,  then, — is  it  wasted? 

Do  we  like  darkling  troubadours  come  too  late 
And  foolishly  sing  in  the  moonlight  under  a  window 
Whence  she  we  praise  is  gone?  .  .  . 


“We  have  no  answer. 
The  thing  we  seek  escapes  us,  as  forever. 

Let  the  musicians  take  their  music  elsewhere, 
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Play  to  the  poor,  the  sick, — not  to  ourselves 
Who  find  our  power  futile,  and  make  of  it 
A  cruelty.  ...  I  am  well  named  indeed.” 

IV 

Festus,  in  a  balcony  lined  with  silk, 

Whose  colours  flutter  and  flash  in  the  noonday  sun, 
Watches  his  crowds  flow  past  him  in  the  street  .  .  . 

The  awning  above  him  casts  a  rose-tinged  shade 
On  the  veined  marble  of  the  balustrade: 

He  shuts  his  eyes,  and  the  rhythms  of  the  feet 
Countless,  incessant,  conflicting  and  interwreathing, 
Pound  at  the  sky,  are  silent,  beat  and  beat  .  .  . 

Look  how  these  atoms  swarm  beneath  blue  skies ! 

The  stones  wear  down  beneath  his  very  eyes  .  .  . 

The  walls  are  slowly  and  softly  abraded, 

The  colours  are  faded, 

The  city  sinks  smoothly  away 
To  dust  and  clay.  .  .  . 

Festus,  chin  upon  palm,  observes  these  faces 

That  swarm  in  the  glare  of  noon  from  secret  places. 

Quickly  they  come  and  greedily  go 

To  the  dark-doored  comers  of  the  world  they  know. 

Sorrow  has  carved  them  all: 

They  dare  not  lift  their  eyes  from  street  or  wall. 

“You,  now,”  says  Festus,  “you,  whose  eyes  are  young 
And  blue  as  the  skies  in  which  small  clouds  dissolve, — 
You,  barefooted,  who  run  with  an  armful  of  flowers, 
Morning-glory  and  trumpet-vine, — . 

What  would  you  say  to  a  life  like  mine?  .  .  . 
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Music  to  send  you  to  sleep,  music  to  wake  you. 

Music  by  day  and  by  night  to  chime  your  hours, 

Dancers  to  dance  for  you,  and  a  chariot  to  take  you 
To  gather  your  flowers!  .  .  . 

“Walls  and  roofs  of  crystal  wherethrough  in  the  night 
You  watch  the  moon  and  stars  dance  slowly  by, — 

Lying  alone  in  an  ocean  of  starry  light 
Under  the  sky! 

What  should  your  couch  be,  truly,  but  chryselephantine? 

And  a  purple-beaked  parrot  to  perch  on  your  hand: 

And, — in  the  noon,- — a  gorgeous  palanquin 
To  await  your  command. 

Where  shall  it  be?  To  the  blue  Moon  Gardens — ? 

To  hear  in  the  fragrance  of  shade 
A  chorus  of  nightingales  sing,  in  a  darkness  of  vines, 

Of  a  moon-silenced  glade?  .  .  . 

Kings  shall  go  with  you,  and  roses  fall  whitely  about  you, 
Queens  from  the  east  spill  your  salvers  of  fruit, 

Horns  flare  before  you;  and  the  loveliest  prince  of  them  all, 
With  a  ghost  of  a  lute, 

Sing  you  how  exquisite  now  are  your  lips  and  your  eyebrows, 
Your  hands,  the  strange  depths  of  your  hair, — 

You,  whose  terrible  beauty,  like  a  plague,  like  a  curse, 

A  violence  of  air, 

Blow  out, — ah,  poor  little  candles! — our  empires  and  king¬ 
doms, 

Send  walls  roaring  down, 

And  leave  the  huge  world  in  a  clamour  of  horrible  darkness, 
King  babbling  with  clown!  .  .  . 

“Ah — you  are  frightened!  You  ask  for  no  chariot  of  silver, — 
No  mantles  embroidered  with  moons; 
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There  are  tears  in  your  eyes!  I  will  give  you  a  penny — 
instead! — 

Keep  your  mornings,  your  noons, 

Wild  grass  for  your  feet,  blue  heavens  as  young  as  your  eyes, 
Your  arms  full  of  flowers! 

You  have  your  glories.  And  as  for  ourselves — well,  who 
knows? 

Perhaps  we  have  ours.” 


V 

Festus,  under  a  sun  that  burns  like  brass, 

Leans  from  the  wall  to  watch  a  coffin  pass. 

Was  it  preceded  by  a  human  cry, — 

By  one  cracked  trumpet-note?  .  .  . 

A  sound  of  grief  shakes  faintly  against  the  sky, — 

Seems,  even  yet,  like  a  ghost,  to  float 

In  the  glare  of  the  sun.  .  .  .  And  Festus  is  vaguely  afraid, 
And  sets  his  goblet  down  on  the  balustrade. 

Stirring  upon  it,  the  silver  shapes  grow  dim, 

Dilate  and  wreathe  and  swim. 

.  .  .  Yet  there  is  nothing  here  that  strains  belief  .  .  . 

“Is  it  so  strange,”— says  Festus,— “in  the  sunlight, 

To  see  a  coffin, — to  hear  a  cry  of  grief?  .  .  .” 

The  cofEn  sways  and  passes 

Shaking  slow  waves  of  brilliance  from  polished  glasses. 
The  sound  of  the  hooves  is  scarcely  heard. 

How  is  it? — The  street  grows  suddenly  empty, 

Across  it  whirls  the  shadow  of  a  flying  bird. 

Festus  leans  in  the  sunlight  from  his  wall: 

The  coffin  is  gone.  No  footstep  comes  at  all. 
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And  Festus  smiles  and  lifts  his  goblet  up 
Under  the  profound  blue  silence  of  the  sky 
And  he  observes  the  sun,  which  in  his  cup 
Swims  like  a  small  red  eye, 

And  tilts  it  toward  his  lips,  secretly  laughing 

To  see  that  he  should  he  quaffing 

The  sun  in  a  cup  of  wine.  .  .  .  But  the  sun  escapes, 

And  faintly  again — between  the  walls  of  the  houses — 
Ascends  a  human  cry, 

And  a  cracked  trumpet-note,  brief  and  shrill: 

And  the  same  coffin — or  is  it  another? — passes  again. 

And  again  the  street  is  still. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  here  that  strains  belief.  .  .  . 

Is  it  so  odd 

To  see  a  coffin — to  hear  a  cry  of  grief?  .  .  . 

The  coffin  sways  and  passes, 

Shaking  slow  waves  of  brilliance  from  polished  glasses.  . 
And  Festus,  setting  his  goblet  wearily  down 
Amid  the  sunlit  walls  of  the  silent  town, 

Perceives,  as  in  a  dream. 

How,  one  by  one,  the  unmoving  houses  seem, 

Under  the  profound  blue  silence  of  the  sky, 

Divulging  silently, 

Each,  through  soundless  doors,  its  coffined  dead.  .  .  . 
The  coffins  pass,  the  trumpets  crack  and  cry, 

Black  birds  darken  the  sky; 

The  coffins  wait  beneath  the  swinging  trees, 

Graves  are  opened,  the  leaves  fall: 

And  Festus,  leaning  heavily  from  his  wall, 

Goblet  in  hand,  with  the  scarlet  sun  overhead, 

Observes  with  horror,  observes  with  astonishment, 
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That  this  dark  world  he  rules  is  a  world  of  coffins; 

The  city  he  rules  is  a  city  of  the  listless  dead.  .  .  . 

And  sharply  and  sorrowfully  he  turns  away 
From  the  sound  of  hooves  and  wheels, 

The  crying  of  trumpets,  the  failing  of  voices; 

But  the  last  coffin  approaches;  the  last  cry  of  grief, 

Shaken  and  brief, 

Wavers  amid  grey  walls;  and  the  city  is  darkened; 

And  Festus  watches  the  last  slow  coffin  pass 
While  one  man  rides  behind  it  on  an  ass — 

Looking  neither  to  left  nor  right, 

Staring  before  him  into  the  infinite. 

Is  it  the  old  man  of  the  rain? 

Festus  cries  to  him:  hut  his  cry  descends 
Into  the  silence  as  a  stone  falls  into  the  sea, 

And  the  coffin  is  gone,  and  the  vision  ends  .  .  . 

And  Festus,  wondering,  lifts  his  goblet  again, 

And  perceives  in  the  streets  the  people  coming  and  going, 
The  flashing  of  eyes  and  hands,  the  hurry  of  feet, 

The  laughter  of  living  voices.  .  .  .  And  over  it  all 
The  sun  whirls  down  its  brazen  clangour  of  heat; 

The  cymbals  of  heat  clang  down  on  roof  and  wall. 
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PART  III 


HE  ENTERS  THE  FOREST  OF  DEPARTED  GODS 


f 


I 


In  this  forest,”  says  Festus,  “this  old  and  savage  forest, 
Among  these  trees 

Which  have  performed,  one  knows,  such  cruelties, — 

Where  cruelties  are  even  now  performed — ; 

In  the  silence  of  this  forest,  which  conceals 
Temples  and  tombs;  among  these  gleams  and  glooms; 
Where,  amid  the  windy  shiftings  of  these  trees, 

One  sees  in  the  dark  for  a  moment  a  temple  glisten; 

Where,  if  one  will  listen 

To  the  wind’s  long  leafy  swell 

One  hears  the  rustled  stirring  of  a  bell: 

A  small  bell  faintly  clinked, 

Sleepy  and  indistinct: 

Or  a  deep  bell  which  the  winds  forlornly  toll; 

Is  it  as  some  say  true — Old  man  of  the  rain! — 

That  here  the  gods  still  dwell, — 

That  here  in  the  shadowy  noons  they  walk  again, 

That  here  the  body  may  meet  an  unbodied  soul?  .  . 

(  .  .  .  The  trees  are  still,  the  trees  make  hardly  a  sound, 
The  trees  let  fall  old  leaves  in  silence, 

The  old  leaves  touch,  with  a  sigh,  the  ground.) 

“In  this  forest,”  says  Festus,  “this  forest  of  eternal  life  and 
death, 
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This  forest  in  which  the  pools  are  fertile, 

This  forest  of  blind  old  roots  and  furtive  breath — 

Is  it  as  some  say  true 

That  if  I  touch  with  my  hands  an  oak  or  yew, 

Or  break  a  willow  bough, 

Among  these  leaves  Confucius  will  come  forward 
In  a  robe  of  saffron  silk,  and  stand 
With  one  uplifted  hand, 

And  say  to  me,  ‘Be  tranquil,  stare  at  death, 

Live  as  the  grass  lives,  uncomplaining, 

Be  grateful  for  the  sun.’  ...  Or  among  these  trees 
Shall  I  indeed  hear  the  clear  voice  of  the  Buddha, 

And  see  him,  smiling,  sit  with  folded  knees 
On  the  great  lotos:  and  hear  him  say: 

‘Look  through  the  little  whirlings  of  night  and  day, 
The  dark  brief  flight  of  clouds  and  rain, 

The  red  transparencies  of  pleasure  and  pain, — 

To  the  white  perfection  of  the  infinite  .  .  .  ’ 

Or  find  that  other,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 

Under  a  pear-tree,  eating  of  the  fruit, 

And  hear  him  say,  ‘Heed  not  the  absolute, 

Love  what  is  little,  turn  not  your  thoughts  above 
So  much  as  here  and  round  you, — mostly,  love!’  .  .  .? 

(  .  .  .  The  many  trees,  on  the  unseen  waves  of  the  air. 
Rise  slowly,  turn,  or  slowly  come  to  pause. 

The  leaves  are  laced  together  and  parted  again, 

The  small  bell  tinkles,  the  deep  bell  tolls, 

A  flurry  of  rain  on  the  leaves  makes  a  sound  of  applause 

“And  what  shall  I  say  to — Jesus  of  Nazareth? 

Or,  to  Confucius,  what  shall  I  reply, — 

Or  what  to  Buddha?  .  .  .  Shall  I  indeed  say,  ‘It  is  I, 
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I,  who  carry  the  world  like  a  bird  in  a  cage, 

I,  for  whom  the  world  sings  morning  and  evening?’ 

Shall  I  say:  How  then  shall  I  think  you  god  or  sage — 

You  who  would  have  me  live  as  the  grass;  or  love  it; 

Or  you  who  would  have  me  lift  clear  eyes  above  it 
To  the  silent  ecstasy  of  life  in  death?’  ” 

(  •  •  •  The  trees  of  the  forest  are  calm  and  stolid  about  him: 
It  is  as  if  they  eyed  this  man  askance. 

They  stir  a  little,  suspicious,  not  knowing  his  purpose; 

And  the  irresponsible  and  capricious  leaves 
Catch  at  the  ghost  of  an  air  and  flash  and  dance.) 

II 

In  the  midst  of  a  pool  of  sunlight,  in  the  silence  of  the  forest, 
Festus  sits  on  a  stone: 

The  silence  breaks  in  slow  green  waves  about  him. 

He  is  alone. 

“Look  now,  Confucius!  .  .  .  Jesus  of  Nazareth!  .  .  . 
Buddha,  whose  heart  is  an  eternally  opening  flower — !  .  .  . 
Look  at  the  world  of  men  I  have  left  behind  me 
To  seek  you  amid  the  mysteries  of  this  forest.  .  .  . 

What  will  you  give  me  in  place  of  this — what  power, 

What  majesty,  what  secret  dark  dominion, 

What  lucid  understanding  of  life  and  death? 

What  knowledges — Confucius,  Jesus,  Buddha — 

What  knowledges  of  grain  and  star  have  you? 

Can  you  at  will  wear  divers  shapes  and  bodies: 

Do  I  in  error  imagine  you  as  trees 
Opening  rosy  blossoms,  or  letting  fall 
Your  glossy  petals  on  a  wall; 
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Can  you  at  will  let  fall  your  hearts  as  dew 
Among  these  leaves  for  the  delight  of  a  bee 
bird; 

Can  you  indeed  be  silence,  only;  or  in  the  twilight, 
When  the  forest  closes  on  its  memories, 

Let  yourselves  be  heard 

As  whisper,  only,  or  rustle,  or  creak,  or  sigh, 

The  shrinking  of  a  leaf  that  is  old  and  dry, 

The  snap  of  a  dark  root,  underground, — 

Can  you,  indeed,  embody  your  souls  as  sound?  .  . 


(A  parrot  swings  on  the  bough  of  a  mulberry  tree, 
Regarding  Festus  listlessly. 

A  mulberry  leave  detaches  itself,  and  falls, 

Silently  pirouetting  through  a  pool  of  sunlight; 
And  the  quiet  above  him  builds  itself  green  walls.) 


“This  silence  now — this  bird  with  crimson  feathers — 
Is  it  with  these  you  speak  to  me? 

Confucius,  are  you  indeed  this  mulberry  tree 
Extending  cold  and  green  in  a  void  of  silence, 

Bearing  a  crimson  bird,  or  slowly  and  softly 
Letting  a  single  leaf  fall,  carefully? 

Or  if  indeed  these  leaves  were  once  your  flesh; 

Or  if  from  among  these  leaves  at  a  certain  moment 

In  the  eternal  and  golden  recurrence  of  time 

With  a  leafy  rustle  and  chime 

You  step  once  more,  having  no  other  speech 

Than  sings  from  a  choir  of  leaves  in  wind  or  rain, — 

What,  in  the  silence  then,  shall  I  hear  you  teach? 

What  syllables  will  fall,  as  this  leaf  falls, 

Which  shall  remove  forever  death  and  pain?” 
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The  mulberry  tree  makes  no  reply; 

Placid  and  solitary  beneath  the  sky, 

Seeming  to  dream  no  dream  of  leaf  or  bird, 

It  sways  in  the  pool  of  sunlight;  and  beneath  it 
The  words  of  Festus  fall  and  are  not  heard. 

Ill 

“Nevertheless,”  says  Festus,  “I  await  you: 

In  this  silence  I  will  wait  .  .  . 

In  the  darkness,  in  the  greenly  filtered  starlight, 

I  will  seek  among  white-blossomed  boughs  a  gate, 

I  will  find  your  old  and  secret  ruin  of  temple, 

With  its  bell  that  makes  no  sound: 

I  will  touch  it  with  cool  hands,  and  tear  away 
The  jasmine  flowers  that  wrap  it  round. 

Will  it  not  ring?  .  .  .  Will  it  not  cry  aloud 
From  the  immortal  hearts  of  three  great  gods 
To  star  and  moon  and  the  passing  cloud?  .  .  . 

Will  you  not  then  come  forward,  like  three  children, 
Performing  miracles?  Will  you  not  say: 

‘This  is  he  who  gave  his  world  away 

For  the  knowledges  that  make  a  man  immortal — 

Let  us  light  for  him  the  portal 

That  will  lead  him  out  of  time  and  space  forever.  .  . 
Will  you  not  touch  my  eyes  with  hands  like  silver, 
Spread  a  net  of  music  round  me, 

Pierce  me,  break  me,  and  confound  me 

In  a  dazzling  light  of  sound,  in  a  tumult  as  of  light? 

Shall  I  pass  beyond  the  walls  of  day  and  night?  .  .  . 

“Yet  it  is  strange  you  say  no  word,  nor  manifest 
Your  hiding-places. 

No  wind  there  is,  yet  the  treetops  do  not  rest. 
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From  gloom  to  gloom  I  seek  your  faces, 

Bringing  my  world  to  give  you  like  a  jewel.  .  .  . 

Ah,  Jesus,  Buddha,  grey  Confucius, 

Is  it  as  some  say  true 

That  I  shall  have  no  comfort  out  of  you? 

And  is  this  forest  but  illusion 

In  which  old  ghosts  of  sound  make  soft  confusion?” 

IV 

The  evening  darkens:  how  insubstantial  now 
Whirls  the  black  forest  of  departed  gods! 

Less  than  the  glimmering  blossom  on  this  bough 
Which  the  dead  moon  so  wanly  kindles; 

Fallen  with  less  sound  than  a  cup  of  petals 
On  cobweb  rent  with  dew; 

Less  real  than  these, 

So  now,  so  now,  this  old  illusion  dwindles; 

I  am  alone,  then,  in  this  forest: 

I  walk  alone  amid  these  trees. 

Confucius  has  not  strength  to  lift  a  pebble, 

Buddha,  who  is  but  vapour,  casts  no  shadow, 

Jesus  is  silent,  under  a  stone.  .  .  . 

Revere  the  moon,  then,  Festus,  who,  though  dead, 
Reveals  this  emptiness!  Revere  the  moon. 

Cool  is  the  evening,  cooler  in  the  mind, 

Where  the  dew  falls  among  more  phantom  forests 
On  flowers  ghostly  and  on  hands  unreal. 

This  is  the  forest  where  abide  the  gods, 

This  is  the  emptiness  your  moons  reveal. 

Be  silent,  Festus,  here  amid  these  trees 

Which  are  yourself:  be  silent,  dream  among  them, 
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Become  a  ghost  yourself,  in  a  world  of  ghosts; 

Give  yourself  gods!  Or  if  the  gods  obey  not — 

The  gods  obey  not.  And  among  these  trees 
I  will  discourse  with  Mephistopheles.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Come  with  a  clap  of  thunder!  Shed  bright  fire 
On  oak  and  smoking  maple!  Split  a  rock 
Or  draw  a  molten  cedar  round  about  you! 

Be  horned  with  gold,  wear  diamonds  on  your  brow, 

Tailed  like  a  serpent,  star -tipped  at  the  point: 

Let  every  footstep  be  a  tuft  of  smoke 

In  the  anguished  grass!  ...  Or  else,  have  none  of  these. 
Be,  as  your  master  is,  most  sorrowful, 

Count  beads,  say  prayers,  shed  tears. 

Look,  where  his  ghost  shines  pale  among  the  trees! 

I  will  discourse  with  Mephistopheles.  .  .  . 

Be  not  so  fugitive!  disclose  your  powers, 

Show  me  what  evil,  in  this  world  of  evil, 

Turns  to  a  profit  with  a  wave  of  the  wand! 

Tear  open,  with  your  silver-taloned  hand, 

The  hearts  of  women;  feed  me  on  slow  laughter, 

Pluck  richest  music  from  poor  strings  of  flesh! 

Show  yourself  nimble — come  and  go  like  an  actor 
In  garbs  fantastic,  wear  a  woman’s  body, 

To  dance  before  me  naked  and  cold  in  sunlight: 

Bring  moonlight,  teach  me  to  love  in  such  a  fashion 
I  shall  not  surfeit  of  you,  nor,  being  refused, 

Beat  out  my  love  in  sorrow!  .  .  .  But  can  this  be 
That  Mephistopheles  whom  I  have  honoured? 

Singular,  he  should  look  so  like  to  me! 
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(.  .  .  It  is  a  woman’s  body  shines  before  me: 

It  is  a  flake  of  the  moon: 

It  is  the  intensity  of  my  desire!  .  .  .) 

How  lightly  the  wind  blows  you  through  this  darkness! 

How  smoothly  wrought,  how  curious  is  your  body! 

How  colder  than  a  sea-shell  is  your  flesh! 

And  look:  there  are  silver  cobwebs  woven  about  you, 

Webs  to  be  brushed  away,  to  be  breathed  upon  and  broken, 
Fine  webs  about  your  breast,  cool  webs  about  your  heart! 
You  are  among  these  trees  which  are  myself; 

You  move  beneath  my  thousand  branches; 

Pass  slowly,  meditate,  retrace  your  steps, 

Yet  not  too  slowly  pass, 

Nor  yet  with  too  few  footsteps  touch  this  grass!  .  .  . 

I  am  about  you  as  the  darkness  is: 

Softly  within  me,  ghost  of  light, 

Turn  and  turn,  amaze  me  with  your  beauty; 

Be  in  me  as  the  firefly  in  the  night! 

(.  .  .  It  is  a  woman’s  body  shines  before  me: 

Not  an  illusion,  not  Mephistopheles, 

Not  the  intensity  of  my  desire! 

It  is  not  the  light  of  my  heart  among  these  trees, — 

The  light  I  cast  before  me  and  foolishly  follow: 

It  is  a  woman’s  body  ...  but  what  if,  none  of  these, 

It  is  not  flesh,  or  beauty  in  flesh,  or  the  desire  for  gods, 

But  the  god  himself,  an  ancient  satyr, 

Burning  his  heart  in  a  tissue  of  sorceries?  .  .  .) 

Who  was  it  gave  you  eyes  so  unlike  mine? 

Who  was  it  took  the  huge  sky  filled  with  stars, 

Twilight  of  time,  twilight  of  infinity 
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Delicately  conscious  of  the  finite  beauty  of  stars, 

And  gave  it  to  you  for  darkness  in  your  eyes? 

See  how  the  mandolin  tinkle  of  my  praise 

Wavers  and  is  extinguished,  goes  but  so  little,  faintly, 

Amid  such  midnight  silence!  Is  it  indeed 
You,  who  move  like  a  wandering  lantern,  going 
In  the  conscious  all-enfolding  night  of  me — 

Deeply  within  me  glimmering,  faintly  revolving; 

Or  is  it  rather  myself  who  drop  old  praises 
Into  an  emptiness  and  darkness  so  profound? 

Touch  me,  talk  to  me,  cleave  to  me,  turn  about  me, 

Show  me  in  all  ways  the  amazement  of  your  beauty, 

Gleam,  burn,  pale  before  me,  laughingly  afflict  me, 

Tear  with  your  hands  at  the  honey  that’s  hid  in  my  heart! 

I  will  submit  to  you,  if  you  wish  submission, 

Or  tower  above  you  like  terror,  if  terror  you  wish; 

Be  as  the  grass  before  you,  or  the  forest  above  you.  .  .  . 

We  are  together  and  the  great  world  is  our  shadow. 

Who  brought  us  here?  Who  found  your  heart  in  fire?  .  .  . 

(Clouds  flew  up  to  the  zenith,  glide  under  the  stars, 

Seem  curling  coldly  about  them,  are  lit  by  the  moon, — 

Twice,  thrice, — then  shred  on  the  air  and  die. 

These  are  the  centuries:  I  am  old  as  granite: 

I  have  been  standing  beneath  these  stars  forever, 

Forest  grown  upon  forest,  hill  huddled  on  hill. 

Star-dust  has  darkened  my  heart  .  .  .  snow-song  .  .  .  bird 
song  .  .  . 

How  many  aeons  returning  have  whispered  and  thrilled  me! 
Rocks,  how  many,  have  crashed  into  dust  beneath  me! 
Lovers,  how  many,  have  loved  me  and  blown  on  the  wind!) 

You  are  the  full  cold  cloud-dividing  beauty 
Of  the  August  moon: 
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The  moon  in  the  warm  blue-violet  depths 
Between  snow  cliffs  of  cloud: 

The  death-wind  that  shakes  down  a  shower  of  stars 
From  the  green  tree  of  heaven. 

I  am  the  clouds  that  endeavour  to  close  about  you; 

The  stars  that  cling  to  the  tree  of  heaven, 

And,  falling  through  you,  are  blest.  .  .  . 

What  is  your  name?  Why  have  I  sought  you 
As  Jesus,  Confucius,  Buddha? 

Or  why, — among  the  memories  of  these  trees, — 

Did  I  perceive  you  as  Mephistopheles  ?  .  .  . 

How  simple  and  terrible  are  the  words  you  use! 

Your  ‘yes’  what  is  it  but  ‘forever,’ — 

The  white  tide  of  suns  roaring  down  space  on  space 
Through  the  everlasting  sonorous  blue  canyon  of  time? 
Your  ‘no’  what  is  it  but  ‘death,’ 

The  sky  of  black  basalt  that  crushes  one  soul? 

Your  ‘beauty’ — what  tempests  of  music  assail  me! 

What  silence — stars  in  the  spring!  .  .  . 

...  I  walk  by  a  violet  river  paved  with  stars, 

The  music  of  earth  about  me  moving  softly 
From  stone  to  dust,  from  dust  to  tree. 

I  stand  on  a  purple  mountain  at  the  daybreak 
And  watch  a  cloud  procession,  far  below  me, 

Leisurely  crossing  a  twilight  sea. 

Forests  ascend  about  me  and  are  fallen, 

Stars  are  quenched  in  the  rains  of  time: 

Slowly  the  gods,  in  azure  mantles  of  dream, 

Leave  behind  them  the  hills  that  immortally  gleam, 
Descend  with  sorrowful  footsteps.  Slowly  climb 
The  younger  gods  with  sadness  in  their  eyes 
To  hills  less  noble  and  to  darker  skies.  .  .  . 
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I  walk  by  a  purple  river  brimmed  with  stars, 

Sad  with  the  sadness  of  incomprehensible  beauty, 
Hearing  in  turn  the  voices  of  all  things,  lifting 
Their  patient  questions.  .  .  .  Valleys,  how  lovely  are  1 
One  slope  green  with  meadows,  sun-enkindled, 

One  slope  black  with  shadow,  stark  with  boulders, 
Tawny  with  sands,  twinkling  with  streams!  .  .  . 
Sorrowful  is  my  heart  when  I  remember  beauty, 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  hear  you  dancing, — 

Beautiful  dancer  on  air  and  fire! — 

In  the  old  grey  house  of  my  heart: 

I  am  the  dust  on  which  a  rose  has  fallen, 

The  stone  on  which  vain  starlight  falls; 

How  sadly  unworthy  of  you  are  these  grey  cloisters, 
These  cobwebbed  walls!  .  .  . 

(It  is  not  a  woman’s  body  shining  before  me — 

Not  a  flake  of  the  moon — 

Not  the  intensity  of  my  desire!  .  .  . 

The  darkness  seems  to  freeze 
In  the  immobile  shapes  of  trees  .  .  . 

It  is  not  Buddha,  it  is  not  Confucius, 

Jesus,  or  Mephistopheles; 

Not  a  dream,  less  than  the  dream  of  a  dream  .  .  . 

It  is  myself  alone, — 

Touching  with  hands  a  world  of  ancient  stone; 
Summoning  gods  from  it, — how  fugitive  and  vain! — 
Summoning  gods  to  walk  on  the  delicate  shine  of  air, 
Weaving  out  of  the  rock  a  gossamer 
Vast  as  the  world  is,  that  therein  might  fall 


A  dew  of  stars!  .  .  .  Ah,  Festus,  Festus,  Festus, 

How  always  about  you,  greater  than  the  world  you  dream  of, 
Rises  immortally  beyond  you  your  own  self’s  wall!) 

V 

Solitary,  before  daybreak,  in  a  garden 
Dark  amid  the  unchanging  snow, 

Watching  the  last  star  fading  in  a  fountain 
Whence  melodies  of  eternal  water  flow, 

Festus,  seeing  the  sky-line  burn  and  brighten 
Coldly,  far  above  the  hidden  sun; 

Seeing  the  golden  thread  of  glory  unravelled 
Along  the  wall  of  mountains  run, 

Hears  in  his  heart  a  cry  of  bewilderment; 

And  turning,  now  here,  now  there, — 

Like  one  who  pauses  a  moment  before  departure, — 

Partakes  of  the  grace  of  earth  and  air, 

Drinks  of  the  vast  blue  splendour  of  the  sky, 

The  mile  on  mile  of  dew-blanched  grass, 

The  cloud-swept  trees,  the  stones,  bare  cliffs  of  bronze; 

And  in  the  pool,  as  in  a  glass, 

Ringed  round  with  nodding  asters,  frosted  leaf-tips, 

Stoops  to  see  his  image  .  .  .  and  behold, 

How  faded  is  the  scarlet  of  his  mantle! 

His  face,  how  changed  and  old!  .  .  . 

. 

Sing  now  the  birds:  on  every  bough  a  bird  sings; 

Slowly  at  first,  then  fast  and  faster, 


Till  the  walled  garden  thrills  and  shrills  with  music: 

The  cricket  beneath  the  violet  aster 

Cries  his  joy  to  heaven  as  the  first  beam  strikes  him — 

The  foxgloves  bend  beneath  a  weight  of  bees; 

Praise!  praise!  praise!  the  chorus  rises; 

Drowsily,  happily,  dumbly,  sway  the  trees. 

Fades  the  star  in  the  fountain:  and  the  sun  comes. 

How  motionless  stands  Festus  then! 

A  red  leaf,  falling  slowly  to  meet  a  red  leaf 
That  rises  out  of  the  infinite  to  the  air, 

Floats,  is  turned  by  the  wind  about  his  image  .  .  . 

Ah,  Festus,  is  this  you, 

This  ruin  of  man  about  whom  leaves  fall  coldly 
And  asters  nod  their  dew?  .  .  . 

Pale,  phantasmal,  swirls  the  forest  of  birches, 

It  is  a  dance  of  witch-girls  white  and  slim; 

Delicately  flash  their  slender  hands  in  the  sunlight! 
Cymbals  hiss,  their  eyes  are  dim 

Under  the  mist  of  hair  they  toss  above  them  .  .  . 

But  Festus,  turning  never, 

Heeding  them  not,  nor  the  birds,  nor  the  cricket  shrilling, 
Stares  at  the  pool  forever, 

Seeking  in  vain  to  find, — somewhere,  somewhere! — 

In  the  pool,  himself,  the  sky? — 

The  slight  clear  beautiful  secret  of  these  marvels, 

Of  birch,  birds,  cricket’s  cry, 
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Blue  sky,  blue  pool,  the  red  leaf  falling  and  floating, 
The  wall  of  mountains,  the  garden,  the  snow, 

And  one  old  man — how  sinister  and  bedraggled! — 
Cawing  there  like  a  crow.  .  .  . 

Instant  the  miracle  is!  He  leans  bewildered 
Over  the  infinite,  to  search  it  through.  .  .  . 

Loud  sing  the  birds!  on  every  bough  a  bird  sings, 

The  cricket  shrills,  the  day  is  blue. 
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PART  IV 


HE  STRUGGLES  IN  THE  NET  OF  HIMSELF 
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The  silver  flails  of  the  rain 

Thresh  heavily,  heavily  on  the  floor  of  my  heart; 

The  silver  flails  of  the  rain 

Waver  and  crash  over  the  desolate  floor, 

Coldly  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening  slowly, 
Separating  sorrow  for  me  from  the  miserable  grain, 
Is  it  kingdoms  I  lift  up  in  my  hands, 

The  purple  cities  of  twilight,  jewels  of  many  lands, 
Domes,  courts,  palaces,  walls  inlaid  with  gold? 
Dust  they  are,  as  dust  I  let  them  fall, 

Dust  on  the  grass-blade  are  they  all. 

And  you,  Old  Man  of  the  Rain— 

You  whom  at  last  I  know 
Are  hut  myself  grown  old, 

Old  without  glory  or  triumph  or  understanding — 
Old  without  love,  old  without  pity, — 

Come!  come  upward  out  of  the  shadows  of  my  heart, 
You  who  have  been  my  guardian  angel, 

Point  before  me  once  more  to  some  new  city, 

Some  yet  more  gorgeous  kingdom  of  the  east 
For  me  to  feed  my  heart  on  like  a  beast!' 

Point  before  me  once  more  to  some  new  god 
The  pathway  to  whose  temple  is  not  trod 
Daily  by  blood-stained  millions!  Some  new  god 
Who  moves  not  merely  to  a  sound  of  hells, 
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The  sound  of  the  pulse  itself,  the  murmur  of  flesh 
Heard  in  the  strain  of  silence.  .  .  .  Some  new  god 
Who  cries  not  captive  in  the  glittering  mesh 
Woven  out  of  the  senses  by  the  brain 
Which  beats  against  its  world  of  flesh-in-pain! 

I  will  not  have  a  god  who  is  myself!  .  .  . 

Yet  it  is  not  a  new  god  I  desire — 

It  is  an  old  god,  old  as  water  and  fire; 

The  ancient  god  whose  secret  is  creation; 

Or  wisdom  or  an  infinite  contemplation.  .  .  . 

But  yoa  are  silent,  bringing  only  to  my  mind 
Visions  of  the  bright-dark  sorrowful  world  I  find 
Unrolled  before  me, — sky  beyond  wave  of  sky; 

Suns,  stars,  moons,  swung  on  their  chains  of  fire; 
Light-bearing  winds,  spaces  prepared  for  darkness. 

The  horror  and  crash  and  chaos,  the  gorgeous  planets 
Burned  down  like  candles;  and  the  infinitesimal  earth, 
Falling  to  dust  with  its  little  crying  of  kings; 

And  the  little  minds  of  men  that  dream  these  things  .  . 
See  how  the  cities  flame  in  the  abyss  of  night, 

With  shouts,  with  cymbals,  with  a  corybantic  delight, 
Flinging  their  roses  against  the  moon ! 

See  Rome — that  was  the  carnival  of  the  world — 
Melting  away  like  a  desert  snow! 

Let  walls  be  hammered  of  brass,  yet  wind  will  blow. 

And  over  all  these  things  I  have  passed  my  hands, 
Brooding  upon  them:  I  have  lifted  men  and 
doms, 

And  let  them  fall.  .  .  .  Dreams,  gods,  visions,  demons, 
The  strange  dark  music  of  the  heart  and  brain 
To  which  man  marches,  on  his  road  to  pain, — 

All  these  I  have  sifted,  I  have  sifted  them  like  sands, 
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I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  secret  of  them  all 
And  sadly  I  let  them  fall. 

And  you— Old  Man  of  the  Rain! 

You,  my  deceiver,  my  ineludible  daemon! 

Haunter  of  shadows,  whom  always  in  the  silence 

Of  the  vacant  world  I  hear 

Blowing  your  feeble  tunes  on  a  rusted  flute— 

Blow  one  more  melody,  before  you  at  last  grow  mute — 
The  one  sharp  lyric  thing, — 

Three  notes  or  four, — 

The  arrow  of  music  with  the  flame-like  wing, _ 

Which  will  at  last  make  nothing  of  earth  and  sky, 

Swerve  to  the  heart  of  things,  that  there  in  the  darkness 
The  eternal  god  will  wake  from  his  sleep  with  a  cry. 


II 

I  will  not  have  a  god  who  is  myself!  .  .  . 

But  the  million  voices  of  the  grass 
Cry  out  upon  me  as  I  pass  .  .  . 

I  will  not  have  a  god  who  is  myself! 

But  the  blue  dome  of  basalt,  ice-embossed, 
Carved  with  hieroglyphs  of  frost, 

Accuses  me. 

The  clouds  whip  downward,  the  sudden  rain 
Beating  against  me  with  ghostly  hands, 

Shrills  a  chorus  of  hate  for  me. 

Green  hills,  the  far  blue  wavering  plain, 

Close  in  upon  me,  menace  me, 

The  brown  brook  shatters  against  my  brain  .  .  . 
Frightened,  I  ask  the  white  birch  tree 
That  shakes  its  cymbals  in  the  sun, 
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‘Is  it  true  that  an  old  god  walks  in  me?’  .  .  • 
And  the  birch,  not  pausing  in  its  race 
With  sun  and  cloud  and  river  of  fire, 

Tosses  backward  a  golden  tress 

From  the  half-seen  hurrying  witch-like  face — 

And  answers — ‘Yes!’ 

Terror!  I  rise,  I  hurry  away 

And  about  me  wheels  the  encircling  day  .  .  . 

A  shadow  pursues  me,  long  and  thin, 

The  low  grass  weeps  and  clings  to  me, 

The  birch-trees  whirl  with  a  cymbal  din. 

The  juniper  holds  my  knee. 

The  pebble  I  lift  in  the  palm  of  my  hand 
Laments,  ‘Lo,  you  are  the  one  who  planned 
This  world  of  horror,  this  world  of  grief! 

Of  frost  and  screaming  leaf!’ 

Silent,  upon  a  hill  I  lie 

And  take  to  my  heart  the  horror  of  sky  .  .  . 
And  about  me  shout  ten  million  voices: 

‘Lo!  how  the  obscene  god  rejoices 
There,  alone,  in  his  infamy! 

And  ah,  how  thrice  accursed  is  he 
Who  drew  us  into  this  web  of  pain; 

And  ah,  how  thrice-blest  would  he  be 
Should  he  destroy  again! 

Let  rocks  curl  upward  in  a  slow  vapour 
And  trees,  like  clouds,  dislimn  in  air, 

Into  the  dark  brain  of  the  shaper 

Let  clouds  like  wandering  dreams  repair, 

And  seas,—- become  oh  less  than  a  sparkling 
Drift  or  spray, — coil  inward  darkling, 
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And  streams  turn  backward  from  the  plain 
Into  the  nothing  of  his  brain  .  . 

Birds,  from  the  tyranny  of  song 
0  be  released,  at  last  be  still! 

Rise  like  a  spindrift,  ancient  hill, 

And  sands  that  have  wept  so  long!’ 

Alone  on  an  angry  hill  I  lie 

And  take  to  my  heart  the  horror  of  sky _ 

And  the  tortured  world,  in  mutiny, 

Curses  me  for  my  infamy. 

The  cloud  strikes  at  me  with  its  shadow, 
Beats  my  face  with  its  ragged  wings : 

A  snare  of  darkness  is  in  the  meadow: 

The  wind  coils  round  my  thigh,  and  stings. 
Trees,  with  javelins  of  leaf, 

Strike  me  out  of  their  wrath  and  grief. 

Darkly,  between  them,  sky  and  hill 
Struggle  to  crush  me  out  and  kill.  .  . 

I  will  not  have  a  god  in  me!  .  .  . 

I  flee  in  panic,  I  dart  to  escape 
This  world  of  horror  that  flees  with  me — 
This  world  that  takes  its  horror  of  shape 
From  my  own  brain’s  poor  cruelty. 

I  flee  in  terror — :  0  Festus,  find 

Some  doorway  out  of  the  mind! 

Ill 

Yet,  birch-tree,  dancing  in  the  sun, 

I  am  the  grass  you  dance  upon! 

I  am  the  wind  that  calls  you  out, 
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0  swift  of  foot,  with  a  cymbal-shout: 

0  hate  not  me !  I  give  to  you 
Meadows  of  daisies  dim  with  dew, 

Birds  to  people  your  cloud  of  dream 
With  daybreak  songs  that  drowse  and  gleam, 
Blue  cowls  of  night,  and  the  star-peaked  air 
To  hood  the  enchantment  of  your  hair: 

I  am  your  lover — oh  hate  not  me, 

Beautiful  witch-like  dancing  tree! 

And  you,  old  basalt,  hoar  with  rime, 

Dogged  brooder  on  doom  and  time 

And  the  stars  that  clock  your  firmament — 

Less  than  the  spider  who  wheels  his  tent 
For  one  June  day  in  the  powdery  crack 
That  winters  have  riven  across  your  back — 
Tinier,  weaker,  less  than  he, 

Am  I,  who  adore  you:  hate  not  me! 

Look — I  will  dream  the  world  anew 
A  world  more  beautifully  wrought  for  you! 
White  birch-trees  on  the  clouds  shall  grow 
And  over  the  earth  on  the  four  winds  blow, — 
Nod  to  the  stars;  rustle  at  the  sun; 

Shine  like  candles,  when  the  day  is  done, 

Before  the  immortal  altar  of  sky 

And  the  sun’s  broad  blazing  half-closed  eye. 

Festus — look! — on  a  hilltop  stands 

How  small!  how  hidden!  and  lifts  weak  hands 

To  the  holy  birches,  like  candles  seven, 

That  burn  on  the  crystalline  wall  of  heaven  . 
Seven  white  birch-trees  all  on  fire, 

And  birds  in  the  flame-boughs  twitter  and  choir 
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Stars  in  the  branches,  the  birds  sing  loud, 

Roots  like  lightning  shot  through  a  cloud. 

And  the  cloud  on  a  twilight  sea,  cold  green, 

Sailing  like  the  ship  of  a  phantom  queen.  .  .  . 

Shafts  of  the  mild  light  everywhere 
Oar  through  the  ocean  of  twilight  air; 

And  now  in  the  dusk  falls  a  ghostly  jingling 
Of  delicate  bells  on  the  hirch-trees  tingling, 

And  oh  how  sweetly  is  the  fine  air  shaken! 

The  sleeping  bells  on  the  earth  awaken, 

There’s  a  cry  from  a  tower,  a  trill  from  a  steeple, 

A  boom  from  a  dome,  the  air  begins  to  people 
With  a  hurrying,  shimmering,  flashing  of  wings, — 
Angels  and  demons:  the  whole  sky  sings  .  .  . 

Festus  dreams:  and  the  dead  worlds  change, 

They  glow,  they  shiver,  they  are  glittering  and  strange 
Look,  how  a  vine,  all  of  silver  interwoven, 

Falls  from  the  moon!  the  silver  moon  is  cloven, 

A  ladder-way  of  roses  shines  down  the  sky, 

The  moon  and  the  earth  are  hound  to  it  and  cry. 

The  sun  turns  a  rose:  its  petals  are  the  light: 

Shadow  is  a  short  chord:  melody  is  night: 

Twilight  is  the  mind  of  god:  the  spire  sings  seven, 

And  maidens,  with  slow  steps,  climb  the  air  to  heaven. 
And  Festus — Festus — dreaming  on  a  stone, 

Dreaming  in  a  silence,  a  wilderness,  alone, 

Widens  through  the  universe  the  rings  of  his  dream 
In  waves  going  faintlier,  till  all  things  seem 
Beautiful  as  music  is,  falling  but  to  rise, 

The  wise  man  foolish,  and  the  thistledown  wise. 

All  things  are  music,  and  beautiful  they  are, — 

Time  is  a  raindrop,  laughter  is  a  star; 
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And  the  old  man,  climbing  to  a  little  hill  of  grass, 
Laughs  with  astonishment  to  see  the  rocks  are  glass, — 
Subtler  than  glass  is!  lucent  as  the  air! 

Windows  through  the  earth!  and  he  stands  in  a  stare, 

With  a  blue  sky  above  him,  and  a  bluer  sky  below, 
And  himself  on  the  cloud  where  the  seven  birclies  grow  . 

...  0  birch-tree!  .  .  .  basalt!  .  .  .  open  heart  and  sing 
A  song  of  praise  for  Festus!  crown  Festus  king. 

Statelier  than  God  made,  he  makes  the  world  anew, — 

A  world  more  beautifully  dedicate  for  you. 

IV 

Twilight,  in  the  old  grey  house  of  Festus, — 

The  heart  of  Festus;  and  Festus  there 
Sorrowfully,  amid  the  webs  of  centuries, 

Breaking  the  bitter  bread  of  despair. 

Twilight,  the  melancholy,  slow  wave  of  azure, 

Putting  out  the  lamps  of  dream. 

Dust,  from  the  stars  of  dust,  quietly  sifting, 

And  webs  on  the  heart  that  used  to  gleam. 

Time — the  falling  of  old  bells  into  the  sea 
Whence  nothing  returns  again; 

Life,  the  lifting  of  hands  to  the  sunlight 
Whose  edge  is  pain.  .  .  . 

0  small  weak  foolish  brain  that  dared,  that  dared 
To  dream  it  could  ever  shape 
A  world  more  singing  out  of  this  dust,  ourselves ! 

To  dream  it  could  ever  escape 

The  slow  dull  speech  of  dust,  the  gesture  of  dust, 

The  corruption  of  dust,  and  death.  .  .  . 
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“What  but  a  spider  am  I  among  these  webs 
That  shake  against  my  breath?” 

Light  your  candle,  you  see  one  web  the  more, 
The  web  whereto  in  pain  you  are  bound. 

Cry,  sing,  pray — and  silence  is  a  vaster  silence. 
We  are  but  dust,  and  of  dust  the  sound. 
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PART  V 


HE  IS  A  MIRROR  AND  PERCEIVES  HIS  VACUITY 


_ 


I 


Old  Man 

Of  the  gods,  Festus,  truly  there  is  no  knowing: 

A  sorrowful  lot  are  the  gods,  indifferent  they  are. 

Better  to  snare  with  a  net  the  blue  wind’s  blowing, 

Or  scoop  from  the  pool,  with  the  palm  of  your  hand,  a  star. 

Festus 

The  worlds  revolve,  Old  Man,  the  worlds  revolve: 

And  miserably  through  the  darkness  we  take  our  way. 

Old  Man 

Give  yourself  gods,  if  you  wish,  with  beautiful  names, 

Cry  to  them,  morning  and  evening;  on  the  steps  of  temples 
Let  silver  trumpets  with  cloths  of  scarlet  be  blown 
Shattering  sunlight  and  driving  poor  birds  to  the  clouds: 
Fall  by  the  altar  of  him,  your  favourite  god, 

Pale  let  your  face  be,  famished  your  body,  lie  prone 
Implore  him,  adore  him;  and  visions,  perhaps,  like  a  fume 
Will  glisten  and  coil  in  the  dusk  of  your  brain’s  little  room. 
Yet  god,  though  no  smaller  he  he  than  the  shell  of  the  world 
No  greater  is,  truly,  than  the  green  blade  of  grass. 

Festus 

Miserably  through  the  darkness  we  take  our  way  .  .  . 

Alas,  that  into  this  darkness  which  is  ourselves 
The  light  of  ourselves  sends  forward  so  feeble  a  ray! 
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Old  Man 

And  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  with  a  god  whom  we 
know  not — 

A  god  whom,  god  willing,  we  never  shall  know? 

The  world  is  the  mirror  of  god;  and  we  are  but  fragments. 
And  how  shall  a  mirror  look  into  its  own  depths,  Festus? 

And  say  that  it  did — what  truly,  save  mirror,  would  show? 

Festus 

The  light  of  ourselves,  the  small  pointed  light  that  so  wavers 
Amid  this  forest,  ourselves,  this  forest  of  shadows — 

Ah,  in  that  place,  how  the  weak  voice  is  frightened  and 
quavers ! 

Old  Man 

We  cannot  know  god.  Whence  came  we,  or  wither  we  go — 
Trifles!  Ignore  them.  Mere  knowledge  is  nothing. 

We  come  from  the  shadow,  into  shadow  we  blow, 

Shadow  we  are,  shadows  only  we  know. 


Festus 

And  yet,  Old  Man,  it  is  something,  amid  these  shadows, — 
Out  of  such  weakness,  amid  such  pain, — 

To  have  conceived  a  god!  .  .  . 

Greater,  more  nobly  dark,  is  the  vault  of  the  brain 
Which  has  conceived  a  god!  .  .  . 

Old  Man 

Ah,  Festus,  think  how  foolish  would  be  that  mirror 
Which,  gazing  into  itself,- — if  it  could  do  so, — 

And  seeing  a  cloud,  and  blue  sky,  imaged  there, 
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Cried  out:  “Behold  how  nobler  than  other  mirrors 
Am  I,  who  have  here  conceived  a  sky,  a  cloud, 

And  small  birds  flying  in  a  blue  depth  of  air!” 

The  mirror  reflects  all  things  that  pass  before  it. 

The  mind  conceives  those  things  that  made  and  move  it. 
Ah,  Festus,  there  is  conceiving 
Even  in  disbelieving! — 


Festus 

When  we  adore,  it  is  the  ancient  god 
Aroused  in  us,  by  his  delight  in  light, 

To  praise  himself  with  a  sudden  cry. 

When  we  lament,  it  is  his  burden  of  sorrow, 

The  sorrowful  knowledge  of  his  imperfection, 

Rising  into  the  infinite  like  a  sigh. 

Wretched  is  he!  .  .  .  how  far  more  wretched  we, 

Who  have  no  selves,  who  are  but  lyre  and  flute 
Broken  by  him,  or  blown  upon,  or  mute! 

Only  in  silence,  only  in  nothingness, 

We  have  our  being.  .  .  .  Let  silence  be  our  god! 

Sleep  be  our  beauty,  darkness  our  abode  .  .  . 

Old  Man 

Sleep  be  our  beauty,  darkness  our  abode  .  .  . 

White  be  our  sleep,  in  a  vast  blue  tent  of  starlight! 

Yet  let  us  dream.  .  .  .  Ah,  though  our  selves  be  nothing, 
Less  than  a  shadow  of  clouds  on  a  great  water, 

Less  than  a  vapour  of  dew  in  the  morning  ascending, 

Yes,  though  the  dream  be  god’s  and  not  our  own, 

And  the  delight  of  the  dream  be  also  his, — 

Still,  let  us  dream.  .  .  .  Delight  and  dream  are  his, 

Yet,  dreaming  and  delighting,  we  are  god; 

Dream  and  delight  are  ours. 
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Festus 

How  deep  this  forest  of  ourselves-in-god ! 

How  pale  the  little  lanterns  of  our  faces!  .  .  . 

Old  Man 

Beautiful  are  these  boughs  in  the  lamp-light  seen  .  .  . 
Upward  they  soar  and  bear  the  stars  for  fruits. 

And  the  clouds  of  leaves — are  they  watery  blue?  or  green 
Like  clouds  of  moonlight  blowing  in  darkness  above  us 
And  downward,  below  this  shell  of  the  earth  that  trembles, 
Reaching  to  stars  still  farther,  go  the  roots. 

How  the  world  sings  and  shudders  and  swings  about  us! 
Nothing  is  stable.  We  move,  and  the  vast  web  trembles. 
One  false  step  and  we  fall  ...  we  fall  .  .  . 

Festus 

How  far,  Old  Man? — Only  from  the  hand  to  the  heart; 
Only  from  god-in-ourselves  to  god-in-god. 

Let  the  world  shake  to  the  sound  of  our  foolish  feet! 
Across  and  across  it,  weave  the  skein  of  our  footsteps. 
Loud  be  our  speech,  for  the  echo  is  sweet. 

Old  Man 

The  worlds  revolve,  Festus, — the  worlds  revolve 
In  fiery  rings  down  a  blue  airy  vortex; 

And  the  sound  of  enormous  suns  that  clang  together 
Comes  gently,  after  the  centuries,  to  god, — 

— A  pleasant  blur  of  cymbals. 

Yet  you  and  I,  who  walk  here  in  this  forest 
Of  arches  under  the  stars,  this  goblin  forest 
We  call  our  minds — how  are  we  not  astonished 
That  all  this  whirling  lays  not  hold  of  us 
And  flings  us  out  and  down  like  fiery  dust-motes 
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Into  the  vortex,— trees,  rocks,  dreams  and  all?  .  .  . 
Truly,  my  knees  grow  weak  at  the  thought  of  it  .  . 

Yet  I  can  laugh  at  the  vision  of  you,  Festus, 

Shooting  head-foremost  upward  like  a  comet! 

Amazed  and  open-mouthed,  your  words  of  wisdom 
Sucked  out  of  you  by  the  wind! 

Festus 

.  .  .  Sea-pools,  amid  salt  sea-rocks,  in  the  evening 
Take  the  pale  light  of  the  sky,  and  lying  still 
Catch  the  first  star  .  .  .  The  great  pale  joyless  sea 
Reaching  forever  restlessly, 

Poor  vacant  slave  to  every  whim  of  the  air, 

Cries  there,  beyond  the  rocks,  wails  at  the  sands, 
Unconscious  of  the  stars.  ...  In  the  blue  evening 
After  the  sunset,  when  the  bastions  of  gold  and  vermilion, 
The  walls  of  violet,  the  pinnacles  of  opal  and  chrysolite, 
Have  crumbled  fierily  into  the  sea, 

When  the  sea-birds  are  no  longer  rose-enkindled, 

And  one  long  cloud  in  the  west  lies  smooth  as  stone: 
Sea-pools,  amid  salt-sea-rocks,  lying  still, 

Take  the  pale  light  of  the  sky,  and  without  effort 
Catch  the  first  star.  .  .  .  Profound,  profound  and  silent, 
Thus  comes  the  miracle :  it  is  the  secret  of  azure. 

The  brown  sea-snails  in  the  pool  are  undisturbed. 

Old  Man 

Ah  miserable  destiny,  Festus,  miserable  destiny, 

To  be,  in  the  blue  universe  of  the  sea-pool, 

A  crab!  .  .  .  a  crab  for  the  most  part  silent, 

That,  softly  sidling  from  coign  of  rock  to  coign, 

Delicately  touching,  under  the  limpid  water, 

The  hard  edges  of  rocks  with  the  tips  of  his  claws, 
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Yet,  shakes  the  pool,  or  pierces  with  his  back 
The  azure  .  .  .  and  routs  the  star. 

Festus 

Or  sadder  still 

To  be  a  pool  inhabited  by  a  crab; 

And  nightly  to  lose  the  image  of  one’s  desire 
In  one’s  own  agitation,  like  the  sea. 

Old  Man 

You  be  the  pool,  Festus,  and  I  the  crab, 

And  in  the  blue  twilight  let  us  enact  our  drama  .  .  . 

It  is  the  twilight  hour  of  pilgrimage, 

The  infinite  moment  in  the  finite  day. 

On  the  blue  arch  we  stand,  the  void  beneath  us, 

A  world  at  either  end.  .  .  .  How  slowly,  slowly, 

The  sea-gulls  settles  in  the  pale  air  of  heaven! 

Like  a  rose-petal  is  he,  he  falls  more  softly. 

Festus 

It  is  the  twilight  hour  of  pilgrimage  .  .  . 

The  forest  to  which  we  descend  with  curious  footsteps, 
The  forest  of  ourselves,  begins  to  darken  .  .  . 

Was  that  a  footstep?  and  were  those  voices? — indistinct  . 

Old  Man 

It  was  perhaps  the  murmur  of  the  blood 
In  our  poor  ears,  so  weary  of  long  silence. 

Festus 

It  is  a  music — it  begins  to  rise 

How  delicately!  like  the  breathing  forth  of  leaves 
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In  the  slow  forest  of  decay  and  birth! 

It  is  as  if  the  earth  itself  should  sigh 
Through  the  points  of  grass  .  .  . 

Old  Man 

Let  us  approach  it:  it  is  a  solemn  sound, 

A  shade  too  serious — hut  let  us  approach  it. 

Festus 

The  sounds  of  silver  rise — it  is  as  if 
A  tree  grew  fragrantly  out  of  a  well  of  light: 

The  tree  itself,  and  all  its  houghs,  of  light, 

And  the  leaves  exhaled  on  the  air  as  faint  as  sound  .  .  . 
Do  you  not  feel,  Old  Man,  as  if  this  tree 
Grew  over  you,  and  had  its  roots  in  you? 


Old  Man 

We  are  the  earth:  this  music  is  our  tree  .  .  . 

And  yet  what  misery  it  wakes  in  me! 

Festus 

Thus  do  we  learn  the  unhappiness  of  god 
When  the  mood  takes  him  to  create  a  world. 

The  boughs,  like  melancholy  aspirations, 

Turn  in  the  fire  of  his  heart,  the  fine  leaves  glisten, 

They  sing  in  the  air.  ...  0  bitter  it  is  to  love, 

To  shape  with  the  hands  of  desire,  to  draw  from  darkness 
The  sleeping  sorrowful  dream.  ...  My  eyes  grow  heavy, 
My  heart  grows  old,  and  aches  with  a  too-great  burden; 
How  sweet,  now,  would  be  sleep. 
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Old  Man 

Is  it  a  music?  .  .  .  Just  now  it  had  a  sound 
Of  human  voices  .  .  .  voices  of  animals  .  .  . 

Discordant  and  melancholy  .  .  .  harsh  .  .  . 

Festus 

It  is  a  music  dark  and  many-voiced 
Perplexed  and  sorrowful  .  .  . 

How  like  the  voices  of  the  memory 
It  rises  among  the  leaves!  .  .  . 

Moonlight,  moonlight  and  rain — the  sound  of  the  leaves 
When  the  cloud  comes  between  them  and  the  moon — 

The  secret  of  rain  in  the  seclusion  of  night — 

And  the  lover  and  his  beloved  in  the  darkness 
Listening  to  the  sound  of  rain,  the  sound  of  hearts, 

The  moving  of  hands  unseen.  .  .  . 

Old  Man 

Memory  ...  a  flight  of  wind  through  the  forest  of  the  mind, 
Prolonged,  prolonged  and  strange. 

Whence  comes  it?  .  .  .  the  houghs  are  in  confusion, 

Leaves  fall,  clouds  gallop  over  the  breathless  moon, 

Ghosts  are  blown  from  tombs.  ...  0  singular  miracle 
To  see  our  universe  so  blow  and  change 
Obedient  to  this  foolish  wind  from  Nowhere! 

Festus 

The  azure  pool,  the  pool  about  the  fountain. 

Is  perpetually  astonished  and  replenished 

By  the  flowing  of  the  source  that  made  and  keeps  it: 

“Whence  comes  this  water?  It  rises  through  myself, 

Shoots  upward,  falls  upon  me,  making  rings 
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Of  vanishing  foam,  filling  the  air  with  rainbows, 
rawing  about  me  the  happy  chatter  of  birds.  .  ” 

ihus  rises  memory;  and  thus  this  music 
Rises  out  of  the  secrecy  of  ourselves 
To  fall  upon  us  in  rings  of  agitation. 

To  you,  Old  Man,  what  can  it  say  to  you 
Save  colour  of  sun,  of  light,  sweet  shapes  of  stones, 
The  delicate  feel  of  dust?  ...  But  ah,  to  me 
How  richly  it  brings  the  darkness  of  great  love! 


Old  Man 

Is  it  a  music?  Again  it  had  a  sound 
Of  anguished  voices— voices  of  animals— 
Animals  being  murdered.  .  .  . 


Festus 

Sorrowful  darkness  in  which  we  lose  ourselves 
To  find  the  infinite  .  .  .  Hear  how  the  beloved’s  heart 
Beats  in  the  darkness  and  becomes  the  world! 

Dreamless  and  thoughtless  we  lie  together  in  darkness 
My  hand  is  over  her  heart  to  hold  its  beating, 

My  mouth  is  over  her  mouth  ...  ah  divine  murmur 
f  mingled  breath!  ...  the  world  that  sharply  flowers, 
I  he  world  in  happiness! 


Old  Man 

Alas,  poor  flesh!  .  .  .  You  are  a  lover,  Festus: 
You  have  permitted  this  poor  dull  body  of  yours 
To  sing  your  wits  away.  So  now  this  music 
Falls  over  you  like  the  voice  of  your  beloved.  .  .  . 
Resist  it!  Be  not  moved.  It  is  a  music 
Of  mortal  origin  and  fleshly  texture. 
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Who  knows  if  to  god’s  ears  it  may  be  only 
A  scream  of  pain? 


Festus 

It  is  a  beauty  of  sound  past  all  enduring; 

The  cry  of  the  finite  for  the  infinite; 

The  song  of  the  infinite  rising  out  of  the  darkness 
Of  the  finite  wall.  It  takes  my  soul  from  me. 

Go  nearer:  part  the  boughs:  say  what  you  see! 

Old  Man 

It  is  a  music.  .  .  .  Festus,  I  see  them  playing: 

Among  the  trees:  grotesque  their  faces  are: 

They  sit  in  the  moonlight,  drawing  their  bows  together  .  .  . 
It  is  the  orchestra  of  butchers,  Festus! 

Gathered  for  holiday.  .  .  .  They  wear  white  aprons, 

Green  do  they  look  in  the  moonlight,  like  green  aprons 
Darkly  spotted.  .  .  .  How  sweet  their  music  is!  .  .  . 

The  hands  that  held  the  cleaver  draw  the  bow. 

Festus 

Thus  ends  our  pilgrimage!  We  come  at  last, 

Here,  in  the  twilight  forests  of  our  minds, 

To  this  black  dream.  .  .  .  Better  it  would  have  been 
To  have  remained  forever  there  in  the  rain, 

Planting  our  beans  together  in  the  wind-worn  plain!  .  .  . 
Let  us  return.  .  .  .  Are  you  content?  .  .  .  Let  us  return!  .  .  . 
Where  are  you?  I  am  alone  ...  I  am  alone. 

II 

And  at  last,  having  sacked  in  imagination  many  cities 
And  seen  the  smoke  of  them  spread  fantastically  along  the  sky, 
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Having  set  foot  upon  so  many  walls,  fallen  and  blackened. 
And  heard  the  harsh  lamentations  of  women, 

And  watched  without  pity  the  old  men,  betiaying  their  vile- 
ness, 

Tear  at  their  beards,  and  curse,  and  die, 

Festus,  coming  alone  to  an  eastern  place 
Of  brown  savannahs  and  wind-gnawed  trees, 

Climbed  a  rock  that  faced  alone  to  the  northward 
And  sat,  and  clasped  his  knees. 

There  was  before  him  the  confluence  of  three  rivers: 

One  from  the  north,  one  from  the  east,  one  from  the  west. 

The  one  from  the  east  was  blue,  the  one  from  the  west  was 
green, 

Black  was  the  one  from  the  north,  and  snow  was  on  its  breast. 
The  sound  of  their  roaring  came  up  in  waves  on  the  wind, 
Into  the  tumultuous  darkness  of  the  south  they  went, 

And  Festus  sat  for  a  day  and  a  night  and  watched  them 
And  wondered  what  they  meant. 

“Look,  Festus,  how  without  regard  for  you  and  all  your  sorrow 
The  huge  sun  rises  and  crosses  the  sky 
And  your  ridiculous  shadow  circles  about  you 
Shortening  and  lengthening  silently! 

What  does  it  matter  to  the  sun  that  your  robe  is  scarlet? 

That  the  sword  at  your  hand  is  old  and  green ! 

Already  the  winds  gnaw  at  you,  as  they  have  gnawed  at  these 
trees, 

Careless  of  the  many  things  you  have  done  and  seen.” 

The  day  ended,  and  the  slow-wheeling  magnificent  constel¬ 
lations 
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Glided  like  lights  of  ships  down  the  river  of  space, 

And  Festus  was  disturbed  once  more,  and  wished  to  speak, 
And  heavily  raised  his  head  at  last  in  sorrow, 

And  turned  towards  the  stars  his  face, 

And  said:  “Look,  Festus,  how  yet  once  more  the  immortals 
Kindle  their  delicate  lanterns  and  walk  in  the  sky 
While  you  on  a  lonely  hill  sit  alone  in  sadness 
And  remember  that  you  must  die! 

Look  at  the  stars,  Festus,  treader  of  kingdoms, 

You  who  carried  the  world  like  a  bird  in  a  cage, 

You  whose  heart  is  a  desert,  gaunt  with  winter, 

You  whose  sword  in  youth  was  a  sevenfold  lightning 
Now  worn  and  green  with  age! 

Look!  the  immortals  once  more  in  the  sky  of  your  heart 
The  immortals  you  scorned  and  forgot 
Walk  in  the  dim  blue  gardens  softly  apart 
To  a  music  you  taught  them  not!  .  . 

Festus  in  starlight  watched  how  the  three  great  rivers 
Bearing  perpetual  stars  on  their  breasts,  roared  down 
To  gorges  and  chasms  and  desolate  plains 
And  jungles  of  death  and  labyrinthine  cities 
Swept  to  pale  harmonies  by  suns  and  rains; 

And  thought  of  the  thousands  of  nights  and  days  like  music 
Woven  by  him,  and  the  roses  of  love  and  death 
Fallen  in  petals  in  the  darkness  of  his  heart, 

And  he  sent  among  them  a  breath 

And  set  them  blowing  and  trembling  again,  on  graves, 

On  the  stones  of  streets,  by  door  and  path  and  wall. 

Whirled  in  the  air  from  the  boughs  of  swinging  trees 
To  stream  like  stars  on  the  wind  and  slowly  fall 
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For  the  hands  of  children,  the  hair  of  women,  the  hearts  of 
lovers, 

The  coffins  waiting  beneath  the  swinging  trees, 

And  the  myriad  eyes  that  in  his  veins  went  to  and  fro 
Seeking  a  dream  forever  and  finding  no  ease. 

“Listen,  Festus!  How  the  multitudes  within  you 
Make  a  slow  misty  music  of  their  own! 

See  how  the  walls  of  cities  grow  young  again, 

With  the  spring  upon  them  blown! 

And  you  too,  Festus!  Treader  in  blood  of  kingdoms! 

You  walk  in  a  moonlit  world  of  dream 

And  you  and  the  worlds  about  you  are  young  once  more 

And  blossom  and  tinkle  and  sing  and  gleam!” 

Then  Festus  laughed,  for  he  looked  in  his  heart  and  saw 
His  worlds  made  young  again, 

And  heard  the  sound  of  a  many-peopled  music, 

And  joyously  into  the  world  of  himself  set  forward 
Forgetting  the  long  black  aftermath  of  pain. 


THE  END 
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